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AUTHOR'S  NOTE 

You  must  understand  that  this  is  to  be 
no  record  of  personal  sufferings.  Though 
I  have  suffered,  as  have  others,  during 
the  three-and-a-half  years  I  have  been  in 
German  hands,  I  should  have  a  very 
small  esteem  for  myself  if  I  intruded  my 
own  puny  affairs  at  this  critical  and 
colossal  stage  of  the  great  world-war. 
No;  my  task  is  a  wider  one,  and  a  less 
personal  one,  and,  I  hope,  one  of  very 
much  greater  importance.  It  is  to  break 
through  the  cloak  of  concealment  which, 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  ever  since 
the  last  body  of  American  journalists 
left  Berlin,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
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German  Government  to  spread  over  the 
privations   of  her   starving   people.     But 
though  cunning  lies  may  deceive  tempor- 
arily   an    outsider,   they    cannot    deceive 
anyone  who  has  been  in  the  position  I 
was  in,  and  who  could  actually  see  with 
his  own  eyes  what  was  going  on.     And  it 
will  be  my  aim  in  this  book  to  tell  you 
how,    during    these    last   twelve    terrible 
months,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ger- 
many has  been  growing  rapidly  and  almost 
unspeakably  worse,  until  to-day  this  great 
and    once    so    prosperous    people    stand 
actually    face    to    face    with    starvation ; 
their  capital  city,  Berlin,   a  city   of  the 
dead,  with  its  silent  streets  empty  almost 
of  any  form  of  traffic ;    with  many  of  its 
great  shops  and  business  centres  closed  ; 
and  with  its  pavements  traversed  slowly 
by    a    shabbily-dressed,    enfeebled,    and 
miserable  people,  pale-faced  and  shrunken, 
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and  always  hungry,  and  plunged  in  a 
despair  which  grows  deeper  from  day  to 
day.  Almost  incredibly  patient,  almost 
inconceivably  long-suffering,  the  German 
people  are  now  reaching  a  stage  when  life 
is  insupportable. 

Had  I  been  an  ordinary  civil  prisoner, 
in  an  ordinary  camp,  hearing  a  good  deal 
but  seeing  little,  I  should  never  have 
dreamed  of  attempting  to  write  such  a 
book  as  this ;  indeed,  I  should  not  have 
had  the  information.  But  for  a  great 
part  of  the  three-and-a-half  years  I  spent 
in  the  Ruhleben  Prisoners'  Camp  it  fell 
to  my  lot  to  be  granted  a  privilege 
that  none  of  my  fellow-prisoners  enjoyed. 
As  Inspector  of  the  Kitchens,  a  post 
to  which  the  Germans  themselves  ap- 
pointed me  when  their  own  arrangements 
broke  down  almost  hopelessly,  I  left 
the  camp  two  or  three  times  each  month 
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under  escort,  and  was  allowed  to  travel 
by  the  tramway  and  underground  into 
Berlin,  where  I  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  moving  quite  freely  here 
and  there,  buying  what  I  could  for  our 
kitchen  equipment,  and  also  endeavouring 
to  execute  as  well  as  I  could  the  commis- 
sions which  my  fellow-prisoners  gave  me. 
Altogether  I  paid  between  eighty  and  a 
hundred  such  visits  to  Berlin.  And  in 
all  these  journeys  into  the  city,  which 
extended  from  March,  1915,  to  the  early 
part  of  this  present  year,  I  made  the  very 
fullest  use  of  my  powers  of  observation ; 
while  my  work  in  the  kitchens  was  so 
much  appreciated  by  the  Germans  that, 
in  August,  1916, 1  was  given  two  full  days' 
leave  from  the  camp.  On  this  occasion, 
having  taken  the  precaution  to  carry  a 
supply  of  food  with  me,  which  I  had 
obtained  from  my  parcels  from  home,  I 
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spent  the  whole  of  these  two  days  in 
Berlin ;  and  it  was  such  visits  as  these, 
with  the  others  I  made  from  time  to  time, 
added  to  all  the  information  one  might 
obtain,  if  one  was  discreet  in  one's 
inquiries,  from  the  German  officials  and 
others  who  were  constantly  coming  in  and 
out  of  Ruhleben,  and  also  from  the 
prisoners  who  went  out  for  a  time  to 
work  somewhere  and  then  returned  again 
(very  glad  to  do  so  in  order  to  get 
some  food),  that  have  enabled  me  to 
collect  the  materials  I  use  in  this  book. 
The  collection  of  this  material,  and  the 
arranging  of  it  in  my  mind  to  make  a 
book,  which  I  determined  I  would  write 
as  soon  as  I  got  back  to  England,  was 
what  saved  me,  I  think,  from  madness 
during  the  terrible  monotony  of  those 
three-and-a-half  years  in  bleak,  wind- 
swept Ruhleben. 
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I  am  placing  here,  by  way  of  concluding 
this  note,  a  few  such  details  and  dates  as 
should  establish  my  credentials. 

By  profession  I  am  an  auctioneer  and 
estate  agent,  having  practised  for  the  last 
seventeen  years  in  London;  and  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  sitting  for  several  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Holborn  Borough 
Council,  and  for  eight  years  on  the  Board 
of  Guardians  for  St.  Giles.  I  am  also  a 
Freeman  of  the  City  of  London.  It  was 
my  misfortime  that  I  chose  Bad  Homburg 
for  my  summer  holiday  in  1914,  and  so 
became  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of 
war.  Detained  there  for  a  time  with  a 
number  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  and 
suffering  much  confinement  and  priva- 
tion, I  found  myself  on  November  6th, 
1914,  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  camp  that 
was  formed  on  the  trotting- course  of 
Ruhleben,  some  eight  miles  outside  Bar- 
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lin ;  and  here  it  was  that  I  stayed  until 
I  was  repatriated  in  March  this  year, 
actually  leaving  the  camp  on  March  7th, 
having  lost  three-and-a-half  years  of  my 
life  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Germans'  hands. 
I  do  not  think,  though,  that  I  am  quite 
justified  in  using  the  word  "  lost."  Had 
I  not  spent  these  three-and-a-half  years 
in  Germany,  the  awful  dreariness  of  which 
I  try  to  forget,  I  should  never  have  been 
able  to  put  together  such  a  book  as  this 
— which  I  am  vain  enough  to  hope  may, 
apart  from  the  grimness  of  its  human 
interest,  and  there  is  enough  of  this  in 
all  conscience,  serve  a  very  wide  national 
and  even  international  purpose,  in  tearing 
aside  the  pretences  of  the  rulers  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  letting  the  world  see  the 
real  pass  to  which  they  have  brought 
their  long-suffering,  wretched  country. 
Last,   but  by  no  means  least,   I   wish 
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to  thank  Mr.  Harry  Harper  for  the  very 
great  assistance  he  has  rendered  me  in 
the  production  of  this  book. 

Ernest  Lionel  Pyke. 

London,  1918. 
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CHAPTER   I 

THE    POSITION   TO-DAY 

Germany  is  starving.  That  is  the  Uteral 
truth.  During  the  last  twelve  months, 
though  she  has  striven  hard  to  conceal  the 
fact,  her  food  situation  has  been  growing 
rapidly  worse  and  worse ;  and  the  mass 
of  her  people  are  now,  in  actual  fact,  faced 
with  the  awful  task  of  keeping  body  and 
soul  together  on  a  dietary  the  main 
constituents  of  which  are  very  bad  bread, 
swedes,  and  a  frequently  failing  supply 
of  potatoes.  A  scrap  of  meat  is  to  be 
obtained  occasionally,  but  so  little  as  to 
be  negligible  from  the  point  of  view  of 
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nutriment,  and  leaving  its  eater  almost 
as  hungry  as  when  he  sat  down ;  while 
for  the  rest  there  is  simply  nothing  but 
an  arid  waste  of  nauseating  food  sub- 
stitutes, the  majority  of  which  are  highly 
coloured  shams,  tasteless  and  devoid  of 
any  feeding  properties  whatever. 

Since  a  year  ago,  when  the  American 
journalists  left  Germany  in  a  body,  the 
world  has  had  practically  no  authentic 
news  as  to  actual  conditions  in  that 
beleaguered  country ;  and  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  the  German  Government,  by 
an  immense  policy  of  bluff,  to  hide  the 
terrors  of  a  position  which  is  from  day 
to  day  becoming  more  unbearable. 

The  German,  it  is  true,  goes  about 
with  a  pocket  full  of  food  tickets ;  but 
even  if  he  could  obtain  regularly  week 
by  week  all  that  he  is  entitled  to  on 
these  tickets — and  it  is  httle  enough  in 
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all  conscience — he  would  only  be  getting 
just  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together ;  and  for  the  reason  that  the 
nourishing  properties  of  these  rations, 
composed  so  largely  as  they  are  of  sub- 
stitutes, and  being  so  gravely  deficient 
in  fats,  have  become  very  poor  indeed. 
Certainly  if  he  got  all  the  food  that  his 
cards  showed  he  was  entitled  to,  the 
average  German  citizen  would  be  unspeak- 
ably worse  off  than  the  Englishman  ;  but 
even  the  miserably  eked-out  grammes  of 
this  and  grammes  of  that,  by  which  the 
German  has  been  supposed  to  be  able  to 
support  somehow  a  wretched  existence, 
are  now  often  not  forthcoming.  The 
German  has  tickets,  but  no  food.  The 
whole  food-card  system  is  breaking  down, 
because  there  is  so  often  no  food  with 
which  to  honour  the  cards.  If  he  could 
count  on  getting  his  scrap  of  meat  a  week, 
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with  its  bone  and  offal  counted  in,  and 
if  he  felt  sure  that  he  would  have  his 
dole  of  bread,  imitation  margarine,  and 
potatoes — and  if  he  could  turn  to  his 
newspaper,  perhaps,  and  read  a  Httle 
encouraging  war  news,  or  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  the  hated  Englishman  is 
as  badly  off  as  he  is — then  it  is  conceivable 
that  he  might  continue  to  hang  on ; 
though  I  do  not  beMeve  indefinitely,  even 
though  he  got  his  complete  ration.  There 
was  a  time,  before  the  big  strikes,  when 
the  food  tickets  did  mean  food  ;  but  even 
then,  almost  every  time  I  went  into 
Berlin,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  noticed  a 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  people. 
There  is  a  curious  look  on  the  skin  of 
those  who  are  not  having  a  sufficient 
amount  of  fat  in  their  food — an  un- 
healthy, yellowish  pallor ;  and  this  look 
about  the  face  of  the  Germans  appeared 
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to  me  to  be  becoming  clearly  more 
apparent  from  month  to  month,  even  at  a 
time  when  the  food  tickets  were  yielding 
regularly  their  scraps  of  this  and  that. 
The  people  were  in  fact  deteriorating  very 
rapidly  from  the  physical  point  of  view, 
and  latterly,  with  the  cry  of  "  No  meat," 
or  "  No  margarine,"  or  "  No  potatoes  " 
raised  so  frequently  when  the  German 
tries  to  turn  his  tickets  into  food,  this 
process  of  deterioration  has  become  even 
more  rapid ;  and  it  is  advancing  to  such 
an  extent  now  that  the  process  of  semi- 
starvation  may  before  long  develop  into 
actual  starvation  itself. 

One  of  the  most  serious  things  of  all 
for  the  German  is  the  frequent  failure 
of  his  potato  ration,  which  has  hitherto 
been  his  stand-by.  He  is  even  faced 
now  by  a  dearth  of  bread ;  and  such 
bread   as   it   is !     I    do   not   believe    the 
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people  of  England  could  ever  manage  to 
force  it  down  their  throats. 

You  must  remember  that  the  German, 
when  his  food  cards  fail  him,  has  practic- 
ally none  of  those  alternatives  in  the  way 
of  food  that  lie  open  to  the  Englishman. 
Nothing  has  struck  me  more  since  my 
return  to  London  than  the  number  of 
foods  that  may  still  be  bought  without 
any  need  to  use  a  coupon.  Take  fish, 
for  example.  Since  I  came  back  I  may 
say  that  I  have  lived  very  largely  on 
fish  ;  and  most  excellent  I  have  found  it 
in  quality,  and  also  most  satisfying — to 
me,  at  any  rate. 

The  wretched  inhabitant  of  Berlin  would 
reckon  himself  almost  in  Paradise  if  he 
had  only  such  a  fish  supply  available. 
But  he  has  not.  Fish  has  become  almost 
unobtainable  ;  and  when  any  does  come 
dribbling  in  to  the  city  it  is  sold  at  prices 
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which  are  extraordinarily  high,  and  which 
place  it  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
anyone  save  a  millionaire. 

Agricultural  produce,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  has  been  failing  the  Germans  at 
a  very  rapid  pace  recently  ;  and  this  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  fertilisers,  and  also,  of 
course,  to  a  lack  of  labour  on  the  land 
and  of  foods  for  animals  and  birds.  At 
one  time  there  was  poultry  to  be  got 
when  the  food  card  failed  to  conjure  up 
any  butchers'  meat.  But  now  poultry 
has  become  extremely  difficult  and  costly 
to  obtain ;  while  even  with  geese,  the 
stock  food  bird  of  Germany  in  times  of 
peace,  there  is  now  a  very  great  scarcity. 
Scraps  of  such  poultry  may  be  obtained 
every  now  and  then  in  Berlin,  but  it 
would  be  almost  impossible,  and  mean 
an  almost  prohibitive  expense,  for  the 
ordinary  man  to  be  able  to  sit  down  to 
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anything  like  a  satisfactory  meal  either 
of  chicken  or  goose;  and  in  peace  days, 
of  course,  the  German  found  that  he  had 
to  eat  immense  quantities  of  goose  before 
he  felt  in  any  way  replete. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE    JEWELLER   IN    CHARLOTTENBURG 

One  finds  all  sorts  of  other  things  in 
London  still,  apart  from  rationed  foods, 
which  go  to  make  life  supportable ; 
while  their  total  absence,  in  Berlin,  is 
bringing  the  German  to  such  a  state 
of  daily  misery  and  discomfort  that,  on 
the  last  of  my  visits  to  this  city  of 
suffering,  just  before  I  left  for  England, 
I  remember  saying  to  myself,  on  the  way 
back  to  Ruhleben  in  the  tram,  that  I 
should  never  have  believed  human  flesh 
and  blood  could  endure  so  much  ;  and  as 
I  lay  in  my  camp  bed  that  night,  thinking 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  and  once 
proud  city  that  lay  within  a  few  miles  of 
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me,  going  to  bed  with  empty  stomachs 
each  night,  and  creeping  about  Ustlessly 
during  the  day  in  silent,  traffic-denuded 
streets,  there  leapt  to  my  mind  the  face 
of  a  jeweller  in  one  of  the  fashionable 
streets  of  Berlin,  with  whom  I  had  been 
transacting  some  business  that  very  after- 
noon. Often,  indeed,  during  my  regular 
visits  to  the  city,  I  found  my  way  into 
his  shop,  generally  in  order  to  carry  out 
some  commission  which  had  been  given 
me  by  the  inmates  of  the  camp.  This 
man  spoke  English  very  well,  and  was 
a  good,  clever  salesman,  with  a  shop 
magnificently  fitted  up  and  full  of  the 
most  costly  jewellery  you  could  imagine. 
He  had  plenty  of  money ;  in  fact,  his  till 
must  have  been  always  full.  Week  by 
week  and  month  by  month,  as  I  went 
to  and  fro  between  the  camp  and  the 
city  and  found    I  had  need  to  enter  this 
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man's  shop,  I  saw  clearly  the  change 
that  was  being  wrought  in  him.  And  it 
was  in  a  way — at  any  rate  to  a  thinking 
man — a  very  sinister  thing  to  watch. 
Although  he  stood  there  surrounded  by 
magnificence,  with  show-cases  of  glittering 
gems,  this  poor,  wretched  creature,  who 
was  not  quite  of  the  same  bull-necked 
physique  as  so  many  of  his  fellow- citizens, 
was  simply  dying  by  inches  because  he 
could  not  get  enough  food.  And  much 
of  what  he  did  get,  with  its  weird  sub- 
stitutes, some  of  them  needing  the  diges- 
tion of  an  ostrich,  evidently  did  him 
more  harm  than  good.  This  jeweller  got 
to  know  me  pretty  well,  and  we  talked  a 
little  every  now  and  then ;  and  I  am  not 
likely  to  forget  the  uncanny  effect  it 
had  on  me  one  afternoon  when,  taking 
me  a  little  aside,  and  with  a  tired  wave  of 
the  hand  to  indicate  all  the  evidences  of 
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luxury  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he 
murmured  with  a  phantom-like  smile  on 
his  face,  "  And  yet  I  am  hungry."  It 
seemed  to  me  at  that  moment,  and  in  one 
vivid  flash,  that  all  the  mental  impressions 
of  months  came  to  a  point  of  focus  in 
my  mind.  I  saw  pitilessly  behind  all  the 
trumpery  shams  of  the  German  news- 
papers ;  I  saw  through  all  the  bluffing, 
lying  stories  that  are  sent  deliberately 
into  enemy  and  neutral  countries;  and  I 
said  to  myself,  "  Here  is  a  country 
which  is  really  starving." 


CHAPTER    III 

FOOD    SUBSTITUTES 

I  THINK,  from  the  German  point  of 
view,  one  of  the  most  dreadful  burdens 
they  have  to  bear  is  the  swallowing  of 
all  those  simply  awful  substitutes  which 
their  Government  forces  relentlessly  upon 
them.  I  could  not  help  laughing,  when  I 
got  back  in  London,  to  be  told  of  the  dis- 
paraging remarks  that  had  been  made  by 
the  British  working  man  concerning  the 
British  Government  beers.  These  I  have 
since  tasted,  and  I  can  tell  you  they  are 
nectar  of  the  gods  compared  with  the 
bitter-tasting  swill  that  the  German  has 
to  put  up  with  when  he  calls  for  a 
glass  of  beer.    And  you  cannot  over  here 
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realise  fully  what  it  means  to  be  able  to 
get  tea  and  coffee  which  is  fit  to  drink. 
I  mean  the  real  thing,  nicely  made  and 
refreshing.  In  Germany,  if  you  ask  for 
tea — and  you  certainly  do  not  ask  for  it  at 
all  if  you  are  wise — you  get  a  fearful  sub- 
stitute made  from  dried  mulberry  leaves, 
which  tastes  really  Hke  nothing  on  earth 
I  have  ever  tried  before,  and  which  leaves 
a  taste  in  your  mouth  that  makes  you 
fear  at  first  that  you  have  been  poisoned ; 
while  as  for  the  pleasant  stimulation 
which  is  so  grateful  with  real  tea,  this 
simply  does  not  exist  in  the  German  sub- 
stitute. In  fact,  I  cannot  understand  why 
anybody  should  drink  it,  unless  as  some 
sort  of  a  pretence  that  one  is  sitting  down 
to  tea.  The  coffee  substitute  is  about  on 
a  par  with  that  used  instead  of  tea ;  it  is 
a  bitter-tasting  concoction  made  of  burned 
acorns,  and  its  chief  result  seemed  to  be 
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to  irritate  the   stomach  rather  than  soothe 
it. 

Even  the  German  chemists,  clever 
though  they  are,  cannot  produce  some- 
thing out  of  nothing  ;  and  many  of  their 
substitutes — simply  coloured  shams — have 
no  taste  and  do  nobody  any  good ;  in 
many  cases,  indeed,  they  have  been  proved 
to  be  a  definite  irritant  to  the  stomach. 
The  imitation  German  margarine  has  a 
good  appearance,  and  that  is  all  one  can 
say  for  it.  It  is  absolutely  tasteless,  is 
about  75  per  cent,  water,  and  its  other 
ingredients  are  a  profound  mystery.  And 
the  German  housewife  cannot  fall  back 
on  jam,  for  this  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses unobtainable. 

"But  at  any  rate,"  you  may  say,  "  the 
German  must  find  his  comfort  in  to- 
bacco." He  used  to  be  able  to,  certainly, 
but  more  often  than  not,  to-day,  he  finds 
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he  cannot  buy  any  tobacco  at  all.     The 
big  Berlin  tobacconists  are  most  strictly 
rationed  ;    they  find  they  can  only  open 
for  an  hour  or  so  every  now  and  then, 
this  being  when  they  have  managed  to 
scrape   together   some   small   and   scanty 
stock.     Queues  of  men  form  up  patiently 
outside  all  these  shops,  but  only  a  very 
small  number  of  them,  as  a  rule,  get  any 
tobacco.  It  is  simply  not  procurable ;  there 
is  nowhere  near  enough  to  go  round ;  and  it 
seemed  to  me,  on  one  or  two  of  my  last 
visits  to  Berlin,  that  this  famine  in  to- 
bacco, following  upon  the  famines  in  almost 
everything  else  that  goes  to  make  ordinary 
life   endurable,   was  hitting  the  German 
men  harder  than  any  other  calamity  that 
had   befallen   them   during   the   war.     A 
man  can  put  up  with  a  lot,  can  even  make 
the  best  of  a  very  bad  meal,  if  he  has  a 
cup  of  well-made  coffee  and  a  good  cigar ; 
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but  when  his  coffee  is  a  farce,   and  his 
cigar  non-existent  unless  he  tries  to  make 
a    fearful    experiment    with    some    weird 
substitute,  then  hfe  begins  to  look  a  very 
grim  business  indeed ;    particularly  when 
he  has  started  his  weary  day  with  a  twenty- 
minute   struggle  to   shave  without   soap, 
during  which  he  has  probably  cut  himself 
in   several   places,    and   has   no   soothing 
ointment  of  any  kind  to  rub  on  his  chin. 
It  is  now  some  time  since  soap  abso- 
lutely vanished  from  the  German  shops. 
Naturally,    when   the   famine   came,    the 
ubiquitous  German  scientist  was  found  to 
be  ready  with  a  substitute,  but  this  proved 
to  be  even  more  unpleasant  in  its  effects 
than  any   of  the  other  products  of  the 
German    laboratories.     Not    only    did    it 
cause  a  fearful  irritation  on  the  skins  of 
the  unfortunate  creatures  who  had  to  use 

it,  but  it  also  had  a  trick  of  solidifying  in 
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the  drains  when  the  water  containing  it 
had  been  poured  away,  with  the  result 
that  the  drains  were  all  stopped  up  and 
endless  troubles  arose. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SHAVING  WITHOUT   SOAP 

So  the  German  citizen  must  now  shave 
each  morning  without  soap — perhaps  a 
small,  but  certainly  a  very  irritating  priva- 
tion ;  and  one  which,  with  others,  has 
the  cumulative  effect  of  making  him  feel 
that  life  is  no  longer  worth  living.  I  be- 
lieve, as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he  has  got 
fairly  skilled  in  this  art  of  shaving  with- 
out soap,  and  even  sometimes  in  cold 
water,  as  the  heating  arrangements  have, 
of  course,  been  drastically  interfered  with 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  fuel ;  but  I  do  not 
think  he  can  get  through  the  ordeal,  as  a 
rule,  without  some  casualty,  either  slight 
or  serious — certainly  his  face,  when   you 
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meet  him  in  the  street,  bears  clear  traces 
quite  often  of  having  had  a  very  bad 
time. 

If  you  imagine  the  German  putting 
away  his  razor  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
trying  to  forget  for  the  moment  the 
smarting  of  his  chin,  you  will  not  find 
him  obtaining  much  comfort  when  he 
comes  to  the  breakfast  table.  There  is 
the  dreadful  black  Government  bread, 
which  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could 
manage  to  swallow  at  all.  There  is  also 
the  bitter  coffee  substitute  which  has 
simply  to  be  gulped  down  by  a  sheer  effort 
of  will,  and  as  a  rule  without  milk,  the 
supply  of  which  has  been  steadily  failing. 
Perhaps  he  will  have  a  small  portion  of 
boiled  potatoes  ;  but  if  he  does  he  will  not 
be  able  to  get  any  salt  to  eat  with  them, 
as  there  is  now  a  salt  famine  in  Germany 
to  add  to  all  the  other  famines.     Eggs  are 
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SO  rare  that  they  are  looked  upon  as 
priceless  jewels.  Nominally  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  procurable  at  Is,  each  on  a 
doctor's  order  ;  but  they  very  rarely  are. 
The  unfortunate  man  cannot  even  fill  up 
the  corners  with  nuts  or  bananas ;  both 
of  them  are  practically  unprocurable.  If 
he  could  get  an  orange  it  might  comfort 
him  a  little  ;  but  these,  like  other  things, 
have  simply  disappeared  from  the  market. 
So  have  lemons. 

A  day  or  so  after  my  return  to  London, 
when  I  walked  through  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  departments  of  one  of  the  great 
stores,  scarcely  anything  I  have  seen  in 
London,  on  making  my  reacquaintance 
with  it  under  war  conditions,  pleased  me 
more  than  the  sight  of  all  the  vegetables 
and  fruit  there  so  temptingly  displayed. 
This  spells  health  for  a  people,  while 
their    absence  from    a   dietary,    for    any 
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length  of  time,  is  bound  to  bring  ail- 
ments and  indispositions.  In  Germany 
vegetables  have  become  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  obtain  ;  and  apart  from  the 
rationed  and  Government-priced  potato, 
any  other  vegetable,  even  when  it  can  be 
bought,  is  at  an  almost  prohibitive  price. 
At  Ruhleben  one  of  my  chief  afflictions 
was  the  failure  to  obtain  anything  like  an 
adequate  supply  of  green  vegetables ;  and 
my  longing  for  them  became  so  great  upon 
occasion  that  I  have  willingly  paid  as  much 
as  125.  for  one  fresh  cabbage — and  could 
then  only  get  this  after  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  as  a  personal  favour  from  the 
man  who  sold  it  to  me.  Very  occasionally, 
also,  I  managed  to  get  some  Brussels 
sprouts,  but  at  a  cost  of  nearly  5s.  for  a 
pound.  The  only  fruit  that  the  German 
has  been  able  to  get  for  a  long  time  past 
are  apples  and  pears,   and  of  these  the 
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supply  is  exceedingly  small,  while  the 
prices  charged  for  them  are  extremely 
high.  In  days  of  peace,  of  course, 
cherries  were  very  plentiful  in  Germany, 
growing  almost  wild  along  the  sides  of 
many  of  the  roads ;  but  these,  since  the 
war,  have  not  been  reaching  Berlin,  wher- 
ever else  they  may  have  gone.  I  think 
that,  for  one  thing,  there  has  been  a 
dearth  of  labour  to  pick  them,  and  I  can 
quite  imagine,  also,  that  large  quantities 
would  be  picked  surreptitiously  and  re- 
tained by  people  in  the  localities  where 
they  grow.  Certainly  the  German  has 
been  suffering  very  severely  indeed  from 
a  lack  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 


CHAPTER  V 

MbNEY,    BUT    NO    FOOD 

The  terrible  irony  of  the  whole  position 
is  that  there  is  such  a  lot  of  money 
in  Germany ;  the  wretched  people  go 
about  with  full  purses,  and  yet  with  empty 
stomachs.  They  never  had  so  much 
money  with  which  to  buy  themselves 
food  and  comforts ;  and  yet  these  are 
practically  unprocurable.  Most  of  the 
money  in  circulation  is  paper  money. 
Gold  is  scarcely  ever  seen ;  though  I 
believe  that  the  thrifty  Germans,  with 
their  notorious  habit  of  scraping  to- 
gether little  hoards  of  money,  must 
have  a  certain  amount  of  gold  carefully 
secreted  somewhere.  That  the  Government 
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believe  there  has  been  such  hoarding 
of  gold  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Army  authorities  have  found  it  worth 
while  to  issue  an  order  to  the  soldiers 
stating  that  every  man  who  comes  for- 
ward and  gives  up  a  20-mark  gold  piece 
(nearly  about  the  same  value  as  our 
sovereign)  will  first  of  all  be  given  the 
equivalent  in  paper,  and  then — as  a 
special  reward — two  full  days'  leave. 

Several  months  before  my  time  came 
for  leaving  Germany  it  had  been  decided 
to  withdraw  silver  from  circulation,  and 
at  the  present  time  this  is  no  longer  legal 
tender.  Of  course  the  Germans  have 
issued  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  paper 
money  than  we  have.  There  is  a  paper 
issue,  for  example,  in  regard  to  a  sum 
as  low  as  a  mark — the  equivalent  of  our 
shilling ;  while  I  was  surprised  one  day 
to  find  that  in  a  locality  near  our  prison 
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camp  at  Ruhleben,  the  people  were  be- 
ginning to  exchange  paper  money  for 
sums  going  down  as  low  as  2^d.  in  English 
currency.  The  Government  has  been  pro- 
digal, in  fact,  in  its  issue  of  this  paper 
money,  and  it  will  no  doubt  go  on  filling 
the  people's  pockets  with  it  so  long  as 
the  supply  of  paper  holds  out.  In  fact 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  pay  the 
workpeople  almost  recklessly  high  wages 
with  all  this  paper  money,  and  so  give 
them  a  feeling  of  fictitious  prosperity; 
but  I  know  that  the  thinking  men  among 
German  financiers  are  already  asking 
themselves  how  this  immense  expansion 
of  paper  currency  is  ever  to  be  balanced. 
Of  course,  the  tub-thumping  annexation- 
ists see  no  difficulty  or  danger  in  this 
respect.  Their  policy  is  simple.  The 
hated  English,  the  misguided  French,  the 
foolish    Americans — all    these    shall    pay 
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such  indemnities  to  victorious  Germany 
that  countless  millions  will  flow  into  her 
coffers ;  and  then  the  Government  can  take 
back  just  as  much  as  is  thought  desirable 
of  this  paper  money  and  pay  for  it  at 
par  in  gold  and  silver.  A  very  pleasant 
prospect,  of  course,  one  calculated  to 
make  the  hungry  German  lick  his  lips, 
but  about  as  substantial,  or  realisable, 
as  those  phantom  cities  and  oases  in  the 
air  that  are  seen  by  weary  travellers  as 
they  cross  the  desert. 

In  the  comparatively  early  days  of  the 
war,  when  I  was  paying  one  of  my  first 
visits  to  Berlin  from  Ruhleben — and  this 
would  be  during  March  1915 — the  working 
people,  although  they  had  begun  to  feel 
rather  perplexed  and  worried  about 
the  war  situation,  were  most  of  them 
almost  childishly  proud  of  the  amount 
of  paper  money  which  they  had  managed 
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to  accumulate.  But  this  pride  had  a 
sad  fall  when  they  began  to  find  that  all 
this  mass  of  paper  was  practically  useless 
to  them,  and  that  it  would  not  purchase 
them  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  was 
this  spirit  of  disillusionment,  coupled,  of 
course,  with  actual  bodily  privation,  which 
precipitated  the  strikes,  or  rather  food 
riots,  which  the  Government  suppressed 
with  such  a  ruthless  hand. 


CHAPTER  VI 

AN   ILLUMINATING   CASE 

I  REMEMBER  that,  just  before  these  riots 
began  to  break  out,  we  had  a  German 
workman  out  from  BerHn  to  re-lay  a 
corner  of  the  cement  floor  in  the  kitchen 
at  Ruhleben.  I  had  several  talks  with 
this  man.  He  was  not  the  usual  type 
of  German  of  his  class — that  is  to  say,  a 
man  who  has  been  so  controlled  and 
ordered  about  all  his  Ufe,  and  so  instilled 
by  those  above  him  with  a  certain  set 
of  ideas,  that  he  has  no  individuality 
of  his  own  at  all,  and  is  absolutely  im- 
profitable  to  converse  with.  We  often 
talk  in  England  about  so-and-so  being  a 
''  character,"  and  by  this,  of  course,  we 
mean  a  man  of  some  unusual  force   of 
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personality.  And  it  is  a  lament,  I  believe, 
that  we  are  losing  these  "characters"; 
that  even  in  England  we  are  getting  far 
too  much  alike.  But  you  still  meet  more 
"  characters  "  to  a  yard  in  England  than 
you  would  to  a  mile  in  Germany,  and  it 
was  because  this  particular  German  work- 
man was  a  "  character,"  and  was  actually 
capable  of  thinking  certain  things  out 
for  himself,  without  the  assistance  of  his 
Government,  that  I  paid  more  than  a 
little  attention  to  him. 

I  discovered,  for  instance,  that  he  was 
under  no  illusions  as  to  the  dreadful  pass 
in  which  Germany  was  beginning  to  find 
herself ;  he  talked  indeed  so  plainly 
about  the  Kaiser  and  the  German  au- 
thorities generally  that  it  did  not  surprise 
me  to  hear  that  the  police  had  put  him 
twice  into  prison  for  having  spoken  too 
critically   of  those  above  him.     But  the 
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spirit  of  this  man  had  not  been  broken 
— as  has  the  spirit  of  so  many  miUions 
of  his  countrymen,  until  they  go  about 
simply  like  beasts  of  burden.  He  was 
still  capable  of  thinking  for  himself ;  and 
when  he  felt  he  could  speak  freely  with 
anyone,  as  was  the  case  with  myself,  his 
comments  were  certainly  to  the  point.  I 
remember  one  day  that  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  with  much  fumbling  a  wad  of  paper 
money,  so  thick  that  it  surprised  me.  I  was 
about  to  congratulate  him  on  this  hoard 
when  I  noticed  thelook  of  disgust  with  which 
he  was  regarding  it  as  it  lay  in  his  hand. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  true  I  have  got 
all  this,  but  what  use  is  it  to  me  ? 
Could  I  buy  a  really  good  meal,  even  if 
I  offered  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  it  ? 
I  could  not.  Just  look  at  this" — and 
he  drew  from  another  pocket  an  extremely 
small    and    unpleasant-looking    piece    of 
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sausage,  accompanied  by  a  lump  of  the 
terrible  black  bread — "  there  is  my  sole 
meal  for  to-day,  and  I  only  got  these 
two  wretched  scraps  of  bad  food  by 
taking  away  from  my  wife  a  portion  which 
should  really  have  been  hers." 

This  man  saw  the  whole  position  quite 
well,  and  realised  the  dreadful  state  in 
which  he  and  his  fellow-workmen  found 
themselves,  but  it  was  as  much  as  he 
dared  to  open  his  mouth ;  in  fact,  as  I 
have  said,  the  police  had  rim  him  in  twice 
because  he  had  ventured  somewhere  or 
other  to  speak  the  truth.  He  was  no  anti- 
patriot  certainly,  and  never  spoke  to  me 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  but  simply 
as  a  man  who  sees  the  misery  of  his  own 
position  and  those  of  millions  of  others, 
and  feels  so  strongly  about  it  that  he  is 
impelled  to  confide  in  someone. 

That  he  was  perfectly  true  in  his  story 
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that    a    pocketful  of   money  would  buy 
him  no  food  was  proved  beyond  question 
by   the   way   in  which    the   poor    fellow 
did  his  work.     He  was  only  just  strong 
enough  to  walk  about,  and  quite  imfitted 
really  for  anything  like  hard  work.     Semi- 
starvation  had  made  him  pitifully   slow 
and  uncertain  in  all  he  did  ;    and  I  re- 
member that  it  took  him  three  weeks  to 
lay  down  quite  a  small  piece  of  concrete ; 
and   when   finally   he   had   done   it   and 
gone  away,  only  a  few  days  elapsed  before 
the  new  cement  that  he  had  used  began 
to  crumble  to  pieces  and  fall  apart,  and 
the  floor  was  soon  as  bad  as  it  had  been 
before.     The    ingredients    he    had    been 
given  to  use  in  mixing  his  cement  were 
simply  inadequate  for  their  purpose  ;   and 
I  thought  that  this  particular  incident, 
small    though    it    was,    threw    rather    a 

striking  light  on  the  fearful  lack  of  all 
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reliable  materials  from  which  Germany 
is  suffering.  This  miserable,  ill-fed  man, 
too  weak  almost  to  work,  and  with 
his  cement  which  was  not  fit  to  use, 
seemed  to  me  to  epitomise  all  that  I 
had  heard  in  the  camp,  and  out  of  it,  of 
the  dire  straits  of  German  industry,  and 
of  the  terrible  future  which  lay  ahead. 
Would  this  man,  I  thought,  even  if  it 
was  ever  possible  to  feed  him  well  again, 
recover  that  vitality  which  was  being 
sapped  inexorably  from  day  to  day  ? 
Looking  at  his  drawn  face,  his  painfully 
unhealthy-looking  skin,  the  heavy  lassi- 
tude with  which  he  moved,  and  his 
shrunken  hmbs,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  no  amount  of  feeding-up  would  ever 
restore  to  that  poor  fellow  what  semi- 
starvation  had  taken  from  him. 

It  was  men  like  this,  no  doubt,  led  by 
a  few  others  who  had  greater  initiative, 
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who  brought  about  the  food  riots  which 
came  when  the  Germans  found  that  they 
could  not  rely  even  on  getting  the  meagre 
rations  to  which  their  food  cards  entitled 
them,  and  when  they  found  also  that  the 
bundles  of  paper  money  they  carried 
about  with  them  might  just  as  well  be 
burned  for  all  the  good  they  could  do 
them  in  alleviating  their  dreadful  lot. 
These  strikes  appeared  to  me  to  be  dread- 
fully pathetic.  I  remember  how  one  band 
of  poor  wretches  who  had  tiu-ned  in  their 
agony  to  strike  at  the  hand  of  iron  which 
held  them  so  cruelly  in  bondage,  passed 
along  by  our  camp,  singing  to  themselves 
to  keep  up  their  courage.  They  shouted 
to  us  to  join  them ;  but  we,  with  our  food 
parcels  from  home,  were  in  clover  com- 
pared with  them,  and  felt  no  particular 
desire  to  march  unarmed  into  the  range 
of  German  machine-guns. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE   NIGHTMARE    OF   PRUSSIAN 
OFFICIALDOM 

These  food  riots,  though  they  led  to  noth- 
ing, had  for  me  a  very  grave  significance, 
apart  from  their  pathos.  At  Ruhleben 
we  saw  all  sorts  of  Germans.  By  talking 
and  listening  and  watching,  as  I  did — 
very  largely  to  give  me  an  interest  in  life 
and  so  pass  the  weary  time — I  soon  began 
to  form  some  broad  personal  opinions, 
and  these  apart  altogether  from  what  I 
had  read  or  had  been  told.  And  when  I 
went  out  into  Berlin,  and  moved  here  and 
there  in  the  heart  of  this  beleaguered 
Empire,  the  ideas  which  had  come  to  me 
in  the  camp — very  often  during  the  many 
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hours  that  I  lay  awake  at  night — I  was 
able  to  put  to  the  test  of  a  wider  and 
more  intimate  observation,  and  see  whether 
they  still  held  good  after  I  had  been  able 
to  compare  them  with  the  daily  life  that 
the  Germans  were  forced  to  live. 

I  have  made  this  small  personal  ex- 
planation with  a  purpose,  because  it  is 
associated  very  closely  with  what  I  have 
said,  and  am  going  to  say,  about  the 
German  food  riots.  Before  these  riots 
broke  out,  in  all  my  visits  to  Berlin  and 
in  all  the  conversations  I  had  with  Ger- 
mans in  the  camp  and  in  the  city,  the 
fact  that  bore  itself  in  upon  me  over- 
whelmingly was  the  amazing  extent  to 
which  the  whole  of  Germany  had  been 
turned  into  an  automatic  machine.  Such 
systematisation,  such  a  patient  giving-up 
by  the  people  of  all  personal  initiative, 
such   a  pathetic  confidence  in  those  to 
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whom  they  had  given  up  their  lives  and 
liberties,  I  do  not  think  any  average  Eng- 
lishman can  possibly  understand,  even 
to-day.  He  would,  in  fact,  have  to  see 
the  system  actually  in  operation  before  he 
could  really  credit  it ;  and  when  he  did 
see  it,  he  would  probably  hate  it  so  much 
that  his  first  wish  would  be  to  forget  it. 
Prussian  officialdom  says  a  thing,  and  the 
people  simply  do  it.  Whatever  the  thing 
is,  it  is  done.  Questions  must  not  be 
asked,  no  explanations  demanded.  The 
ordinary  citizen  is  a  mere  cipher.  It  is 
not  for  him  to  think  but  merely  to  obey, 
and  to  do  so  pretty  sharply — with  a  sort 
of  one,  two,  three,  in  the  best  Potsdam 
way. 

I  think  perhaps  I  might  convey  this 
state  of  affairs  to  you  best  if  I  took  rather 
an  extreme  instance.  Suppose  the  au- 
thorities decided  one  day  that  no  German 
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in  Berlin  was  to  possess  more  than  one 
pair  of  boots.  The  thing  would  be  ar- 
ranged in  an  hour  with  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity. A  notice  would  be  issued  to 
every  householder  telling  him  to  have 
each  pair  of  boots  he  possessed,  over  and 
above  the  one  pair  he  was  to  be  allowed 
to  keep,  nicely  brushed  and  poUshed  by 
8  o'clock  the  next  morning,  ready  for  the 
official  waggons  which  would  come  to 
take  them  away  ;  and  the  German  house- 
holder, sighing  perhaps  with  a  stealthy 
regret  as  he  polished  and  set  aside  his 
beloved  boots,  would  never  dream  for  one 
instant  of  questioning  this  order,  or  of 
making  any  sort  of  fuss  about  it  at  all. 
The  boots  would  be  all  laid  out  ready 
when  the  time  came,  and  the  German 
would  brace  himself  for  the  next  sacrifice. 
Even  if  the  Government  declared  suddenly 
that  every  man  or  woman  who  wore  false 
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teeth  was  to  deliver  these  up  on  a  certain 
day  and  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  the 
false  teeth  would  be  there. 

This  extraordinary  spirit  of  obedience 
in  the  Germans,  their  maddening,  childish 
assumption  that  everything  they  did  was 
right,  and  that  no  other  nation  in  the 
world  could  ever  hope  for  such  greatness 
as  theirs,  used  to  exasperate  me  very 
greatly  at  first ;  but  latterly,  after  more 
than  three  years'  experience  of  this  extra- 
ordinary people,  I  felt  rather  more  amused 
than  angered.  Large  masses  of  them  had 
been  kept  so  ignorant  that  it  was  really 
like  talking  to  children.  But  certainly 
one  cannot  say  this  as  to  the  shrewd 
foresightedness  of  those  who  planned  Ger- 
many's great  war.  They  went  a  step 
farther  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world  has  gone  yet.  Not  only  did  they 
mobilise  a  huge   and  perfectly-equipped 
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army,  but  they  then  proceeded  to  mobilise, 
and  to  place  under  complete  control,  all 
the  huge  army  of  German  people — men, 
women,  and  children — who  were  not  in  the 
fighting  forces. 

This  latter  control  was  insidious ;  it 
had  not  the  directness  of  the  military 
discipline,  but  it  was,  in  fact,  practically 
as  complete.  The  Germans,  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  before  it,  have 
thought  what  they  have  been  told  to 
think,  and  have  done  what  they  have  been 
told  to  do.  Carefully-coloiu'cd  and  doc- 
tored news  has  been  served  out  to  them 
with  a  callous  cimning,  just  as  any  evil- 
doer might  administrate  to  his  victim 
some  deadening  drug.  They  have  been 
treated,  not  as  human  beings  with  brains 
and  wishes  of  their  own,  but  merely  as  so 
much  fodder  for  the  great  machine ;  and 
those  above  them  have  been  concerned 
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not  in  the  least  with  their  sufferings,  but 
only  with  the  question  as  to  how  much  more 
suffering  they  could  possibly  stand  before 
they  came  to  the  point  of  collapse. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

A    BRUTAL    OFFICER 

Anything  more  revolting  than  this  atti- 
tude of  Prussian  officialdom  towards  the 
common  man  in  the  street  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. Even  now  it  makes  me  go  hot, 
and  begin  to  "  see  red,"  when  I  think  of 
it ;  and  when  I  do  think  of  it,  and  I  usually 
try  to  avoid  doing  so,  the  picture  comes 
back  to  me  of  a  Prussian  officer  who  was 
in  charge — at  Homburg  early  in  the  war 
— of  a  small  party  of  us  Englishmen  who 
had  been  caught  by  the  great  tide  be- 
fore we  could  leave  Germany.  Never  as 
long  as  I  live  shall  I  forget  this  brute.  In 
fact,  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  study  him, 
as  he  made  our  lives  a  misery  to  us  for  a 
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period  of  several  weeks.  He  was  an 
almost  perfect  specimen  of  the  insufferable 
creature  which  Prussian  militarism  can 
create — a  creature  that  you  feel  you  cannot 
go  on  living  with  in  the  same  world  with- 
out losing  your  self-respect,  and  whom 
you  feel  you  must  either  strangle  out  of 
existence  on  the  spot  or  allow  him  to 
trample  you  in  the  mud. 

Many  times,  although  we  knew  it  might 
mean  death  to  us,  or,  failing  that,  an  im- 
mense increase  in  oiu:  sufferings,  I  and 
others  had  the  almost  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  knock  this  offensive  brute  flat  upon 
his  back.  His  view  of  life  was  fixed, 
crude,  perfectly  unwavering.  He  and  his 
other  Prussian  officers  were  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  the  most  magnificent  products  of 
civilisation — save  the  mark  !  Everybody 
else  in  the  world,  even  the  imfortimate 
soldiers  who  served  under  him,  were  just 
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dirt  and  nothing  more,  simply  beneath 
contempt  in  anything  like  a  social  sense, 
and  merely  placed  in  the  world  to  step  off 
the  pavement  when  he  came  along,  or  to 
be  ordered  about  in  an  insolent  and  hector- 
ing voice  on  every  possible  occasion. 

Of  course  this  impossible  beast  was  no- 
thing very  much  out  of  the  way  ;  I  mean 
that  there  were  thousands  more  like  him 
all  over  Germany.  But  when  I  met  such 
a  perfect  specimen  actually  in  the  flesh, 
and  so  long  as  he  was  a  novelty  to  me,  I 
thought  sometimes  that  he  would  take  my 
breath  away.  Do  such  men  as  he  really 
think,  I  found  myself  speculating,  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  so  mean-spirited,  is  of 
such  poor  courage,  that  it  will  be  content, 
without  a  fearful  struggle,  to  place  its 
neck  under  the  foot  of  such  coarse,  narrow- 
minded  boors  as  these,  whose  only  real 
merit,  whose  only  shadow  of  a  claim  to  be 
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styled  "  supermen,"  is  that  they  have  had 
one  definite  goal  clearly  before  their  mind 
— world  dominion — and  have  striven  dog- 
gedly for  it  while  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
concerned  itself  with  all  sorts  of  other 
questions  and  has  been  prone,  far  too 
often,  to  pursue  the  shadow  instead  of  the 
substance  ? 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  GERMANS'  FUNDAMENTAL  ERROR 

Latterly,  at  Ruhleben,  during  many  a 
long  sleepless  night,  hearing  trains  wheez- 
ing along  in  the  distance  with  a  sound 
coming  from  their  engines  which  told  of 
their  worn-out  pistons — and  which  was 
distinctly  comforting  to  me — I  began  to 
realise  that  this  intolerable  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans  of  their  right  to 
ride  roughshod  over  the  world,  and  of 
their  even  more  intolerable  suggestion 
that  they,  self-appointed  as  they  are, 
have  been  chosen  by  some  divine  right  to 
preach  their  stultifying  "Kultur"  through- 
out the  world,  forcing  it  brutally  upon 
those  who  refuse  a  meek  submission,  has 
played,  by  a  grim  irony  of  justice,  the 
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chief  part  in  bringing  them  to  the  straits 
in  which  they  now  find  themselves.  It 
has  aroused  such  a  cold  fury  of  opposition 
in  the  world  as  has  never  been  aroused 
before  in  any  peoples'  breasts. 

The  German,  in  his  unspeakable  arro- 
gance, offered  the  world  no  alternative, 
no  compromise.  It  was  to  be  Germany, 
spreading  out  like  a  vast  colossus  and  ob- 
literating the  treasured  land-marks  of  other 
countries,  or  nothing.  And  the  nations 
threatened,  seeing  clearly  the  horrible 
menace  that  lay  before  them,  and  that 
if  they  lost  life  itself  would  be  unbearable, 
fought  with  a  fury  that  amazed  the 
unimaginative  Germans,  whom  I  honestly 
believe  thought  that  their  vast  military 
machine,  when  once  it  began  to  move, 
would  strike  such  dismay  into  the  hearts 
of  all  opponents  that  their  resistance 
would  easily  be  overcome. 
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I  believe  it  is  here,  indeed,  that  their 
fundamental  error  lay.  The  point  is  one 
that  I  remember  discussing  one  day — in 
Berlin  itself,  and  in  the  Hotel  Adlon,  to 
be  precise — ^with  an  American  dentist,  a 
Dr.  George  Webster,  whom  I  had  obtained 
permission  to  visit  in  order  to  have  some- 
thing done  to  my  teeth.  When  he  had 
released  me  from  the  dental  chair,  he 
took  m.e  into  the  Adlon.  We  had  lunch ; 
it  was  a  very  poor  meal.  Although  this 
was  as  far  back  as  March  1915,  Dr.  Webster 
had  brought  his  own  bread  with  him,  and 
I  remember  that  he  offered  me  a  slice. 
Then  we  fell  talking.  Dr.  Webster  had 
an  immense  admiration  for  Germany's 
power  of  organisation,  and  was  impressed 
more  particularly  with  the  cleverness  of 
the  German  scientists  and  chemists.  I 
allowed  him  all  that ;  and  was  ready  to 
grant  also  that  the  Germans  knew,  better 
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than  anybody  else,  the  real  strength  to 
which  they  had  attained  during  years  of 
preparation  for  war — a  strength  far  greater 
than  appeared  on  the  surface,  a  strength 
indeed  very  much  greater  than  was  real- 
ised by  any  of  the  other  nations ;  and 
when  they  compared  that  real  strength 
of  theirs,  which  they  alone  were  able  to 
gauge  correctly,  with  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  forces  that  they  knew 
would  be  opposed  to  them  when  they 
made  their  first  great  surge  forward,  they 
must  have  been  fully  confident  that 
they  could  simply  overwhelm  this  oppo- 
sition, and  flow  right  over  it  with  the 
irresistible  impetus  of  their  numbers. 
Germans  have  indeed,  when  they  have 
cared  to  speak,  given  me  to  understand 
pretty  clearly  that  this  was  the  general 
point  of  view. 

But  the  Germans,  when  they  estimated 
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the  numbers  of  their  enemies,  counting 
each  army  by  so  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  men,  and  reckoning  by  such 
things  as  artillery  and  aircraft,  failed  to 
make  any  allowance,  as  indeed  they  were 
temperamentally  incapable  of  doing,  for 
the  mighty  revulsion  of  feeling  that  would 
flow  round  the  world  immediately  their 
foul  scheme  had  seen  the  light  of  day, 
and  it  was  realised  that  what  they  were  out 
for  was  to  rob  great  free  nations  of  their 
independence.  Each  individual  soldier  of 
the  British  and  French  armies,  in  those 
first  weeks  and  months  of  war  which 
seem  already  so  far  behind  us,  fought 
with  an  inspired  courage,  and  an  almost 
inhuman  tenacity  and  endurance,  which 
made  him  equal  to  about  six  or  eight 
ordinary  soldiers.  Their  prodigies  of  va- 
lour, their  extraordinary  spirit,  made  a 
small  army  capable  of  doing  things  that 
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would    have    been    thought    doubtful    of 
achievement  even  with  a  great  one;  and 
this  more  than   anything  else  was  what 
wrecked  the  German  plans. 

The  plans  themselves  were  good ;  the 
German  soldiers  were  stolidly  brave,  and 
went  forward  to  die  with  the  obedience 
which  had  been  ingrained  in  them  ;  but 
the  British  and  French,  who  trailed  a 
perilously  thin  line  of  troops  across  France, 
were  not  made  of  any  such  stuff  as  the 
Germans  had  expected  or  could  under- 
stand. They  were  men  inspired,  fighting 
like  demons  till  they  fell  and  died,  burning 
with  a  terrible  anger  at  the  perils  which 
threatened  their  liberties  and  their  homes, 
men  capable  of  doing  things  which  would 
have  been  literally  impossible  had  not 
this  rare  power,  fired  by  outraged 
patriotism,  been  surging  so  swiftly  through 
their  veins. 
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I  remember  quite  well  how,  even  in  the 
first  days  of  the  war,  an  ignorant,  insolent 
jest  filtered  through  to  us  at  Homburg 
from  Berlin.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  Kaiser  had  decided  that  it  would  be 
quite  sufficient  if  he  sent  a  body  of  the 
Berlin  policemen  to  deal  with  the  ridicu- 
lous little  British  Army ;  that  it  was  not 
really  a  serious  enough  force  to  send  the 
trained  German  soldiers  against.  This 
joke — save  the  mark  ! — was  of  course 
carefully  told  to  us  English ;  but  we  said 
nothing,  and  I  remember  thinking  then 
that  the  Germans  were  really  protesting 
too  much ;  that  all  this  slighting  of  the 
British,  and  the  ridicule  that  was  poured 
on  our  small  army,  had  about  it  a  false, 
rather  anxious  ring.  However,  it  was 
comforting  to  me  at  the  time,  suffering 
though  I  was  almost  unspeakable  indig- 
nities, to  reflect  that  the  huge  wave  of 
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rage  which  swept  Germany,  when  she 
found  that  Britain  was  really  going  in 
against  her,  would  scarcely  have  attained 
the  force  it  did  had  there  not  been  a 
substratum  of  fear  flowing  beneath  it. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  come  to 
reflect,  I  do  not  think  that  in  those  early 
days  it  would  be  quite  right  to  say  that 
the  Germans  were  mentally  in  the  position 
of  being  afraid  of  us.  Their  attitude 
rather  struck  me  as  being  that  of  a  child 
which,  having  seen  for  a  long  time  some- 
thing that  it  wanted  very  badly,  and  when 
being  just  on  the  verge  of  getting  it,  finds 
there  is  some  obstacle  suddenly  in  its 
path  that  may  prevent  it  from  obtaining 
what  it  desires.  I  have  used  the  word 
"  child "  deliberately,  because  many  of 
the  Germans,  when  they  found  they  would 
have  to  fight  England,  did  behave  like 
children — ^betraying  the  ungovernable  fury 
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of  a  child  when  it  is  thwarted  suddenly 
in  some  pet  desire,  and  when  it  cries  and 
shouts  with  rage  and  the  tears  pour  down 
its  cheeks.  Added  to  this,  of  course, 
the  German  Government,  with  that  abso- 
lute unscrupulousness  which  we  only  now 
begin  to  realise,  spread  everywhere  the 
rumour  that  the  treacherous  English, 
seeing  Germany  in  a  difficulty,  had  seized 
this  opportunity  to  endeavour  to  crush 
her.  Masses  of  the  ignorant  people  be- 
lieved this,  and  were  simply  made  wild 
with  rage,  as  their  calculating  superiors 
had  intended  they  should  be. 

It  was  this  rage,  this  thought  that  Eng- 
land was  striking  at  Germany  when  she 
was  already  involved,  which  made  people 
in  the  crowd  clamour  that  we  Englishmen 
should  be  shot  out  of  hand  during  the 
march  we  made  to  the  railway-station  at 
Homburg,   when  en  route  to  the  prison- 
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camp  at  Ruhleben ;  and  it  was  the 
same  spirit,  I  suppose,  which  made  the 
German  Red  Cross  nurse  say  to  me  with 
an  indescribable  vindictiveness,  when  I 
offered  to  pay  her  anything  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  after  forty-two  hours'  travelling 
without  food  or  water,  that  she  would 
rather  pour  it  down  on  the  railway-line 
than  give  it  to  an  Englishman.  She  said 
this  not  with  the  air  of  a  thinking,  sane 
woman,  or  indeed  of  any  reasonable  adult 
person ;  it  was  just  with  the  stupid,  silly, 
wide-eyed  anger  of  a  badly  brought-up 
child,  whose  mind  has  been  filled  with 
some  silly  tale,  and  who  is  quivering  with 
a  sort  of  fictitious  rage  against  somebody 
or  other.  The  whole  attitude  was  unreal, 
pantomimic ;  and  so  were  many  others  of 
those  ghastly  fictions  which  the  Germans 
issued  with  such  assiduity,  and  with  such 
a    complete    and    horrible    lack    of    any 
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possible  suggestion  of  a  sense  of  humour 
in  themselves,  or  of  any  glimmering  of 
such  a  sense  in  the  unfortunate  creatures 
who  were  expected  to  receive  and  believe 
them,  and  pass  them  from  one  to  another. 


CHAPTER  X 

THEIR   LACK   OF   HUMOUR 

I  DO  not  believe  that,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  there  has  ever  been  a  people  so 
prosperous,  and  at  the  same  time  so  silly,  as 
the  Germans.  And  I  believe  further  that 
the  fate  which  we  hope  will  overtake  them, 
and  the  terrible  lesson  they  will  have  to 
learn,  will  be  brought  upon  them  very 
largely  through  their  extraordinary  and 
almost  complete  lack  of  any  sense  of 
humour.  This  was  a  point  I  remember 
discussing — rather  as  a  relief  from  more 
gloomy  topics — ^with  my  Berlin  acquaint- 
ance, the  American  dentist.  Dr.  Webster. 
He  made  the  comment  I  have  heard  before, 
that  it  is  their  very  lack  of  humour,  their 
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dogged  unsmiling  purpose,  which  has 
carried  the  Germans  so  far.  "  You  don't 
as  a  rule  find  great  men  with  any  sense 
of  humour,"  said  Dr.  Webster.  "  It  would 
weaken  them." 

My  reply,  not  being  a  great  man,  was 
this — that  I  had  been  firmly  convinced 
before  the  war  that  ordinary  life  was 
scarcely  bearable  without  the  stimulating 
tonic  that  a  sense  of  humour  brings,  and 
without  that  quickness  to  see  through  a 
foolish  position  or  pose,  or  some  pompous 
phrase  or  attitude,  that  its  possession 
almost  inevitably  gives  one ;  and  further 
that  after  three  and  a  half  years  in  Ger- 
many, looking  on  things  quizzically  from 
the  humble  point  of  view  of  a  civil  prisoner, 
I  was  more  certain  than  ever  that  what 
makes  the  German  such  a  terrible  creature 
to  live  with  and  to  associate  with,  that 
leads  him  to  say  such  silly  things  and  to 
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act  almost  invariably  like  an  ignorant 
boor,  is  the  absence  of  such  a  natural 
and  lively  sense  of  humour  as  is  enjoyed 
so  conspicuously  by  the  British,  French, 
and  Americans. 

It  is  this  inability  to  see  the  fimny 
side  of  things,  or  to  put  himself  for  one 
moment  in  another  person's  shoes,  that 
you  are  up  against  all  the  time  when  you 
talk  to  a  German.  It  is  just  as  though 
he  had  been  born  with  some  mental 
deficiency ;  you  feel  almost  as  though 
you  are  talking  to  an  afflicted  person. 
There  are  grounds  enough  on  which 
one  would  be  justified  in  excluding  the 
German  from  decent  society,  some  of 
them  infinitely  more  serious,  of  course, 
than  that  of  which  I  am  telling  here, 
but  I  really  do  not  believe  the  German 
could  ever  make  himself  really  acceptable 
in  cosmopolitan  society — no  matter  what 
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penance  he  is  ready  to  do  for  his  crimes 
in  this  war — until  he  acquires,  somehow 
or  other,  some  sort  of  a  glimmering  of  a 
sense  of  humour.  I  am  told  he  is  so 
constituted  that  it  will  never  be  more 
than  a  feeble  gleam ; ;  but  even  a  small 
trace  of  it  in  his  daily  intercourse  would 
be  something,  and  might  save  him  from 
appearing  such  a  ludicrous  creature  as 
he  often  does.  I  am  quite  aware,  of 
course,  of  the  fact  that  the  German  does 
sometimes  aim  deliberately  at  a  certain 
type  of  humour  ;  but  the  least  said  about 
this  the  better.  Its  calibre  can  be  judged 
from  his  alleged  comic  papers :  it  is  the 
humour  not  of  clever  men  but  of  the 
brute  beast. 

I  hope  the  reader  may  pardon  these 
more  or  less  general  reflections.  The 
fact  is  that  a  man  who  has  languished 
for  more  than  three  years  in   a  prison- 
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camp  has  found  time  during  that  period 
of  monotony  to  think  a  good  many  things 
out ;  and  then  when  pen  and  paper 
come  before  him  it  may  be  hard  for  him 
to  curb  himself.  But  now  I  will  return 
to  more  practical  matters. 


CHAPTER  XI 

DROPPING   THE   MASK   IN   BERLIN 

It  was  in  March  of  this  year  that  I  left 
Ruhleben,  and  it  was  not  long  prior  to 
this  that  I  paid  one  of  my  last  visits  to 
Berlin,  going  in  as  Kitchen  Inspector 
(and  of  course  under  escort)  to  buy  such 
kitchen  utensils  as  were  procurable,  and 
there  were  very  few. 

This  particular  day  in  Berlin  stands 
out  in  my  memory  for  several  reasons. 
For  one  thing  I  was  struck  more  than 
ever  by  the  fact  that  the  German  officials 
were  beginning  to  give  up  almost  entirely 
any  sort  of  pretence  that  the  normal  life 
of  the  city  was  going  on  just  as  usual. 
So  long  as  there  were  Americans  in  Berlin, 
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and  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  invite 
neutrals  to  the  city  in  order  that  they 
might  be  impressed  by  a  specially-staged 
show  of  affluence,  the  Germans  thought 
it  well  worth  while  to  spend  time  and 
money  on  all  those  tricks  of  camouflage 
at  which  they  are  such  past-masters ; 
but  with  America  their  enemy,  and  with 
other  countries  figuring  in  the  lists  against 
them,  they  found  themselves  alone,  so 
to  say,  with  their  suffering,  and  with  no 
further  need  to  wear  the  painful  mask. 
The  art  of  "  Stimmung  " — that  is  to  say, 
the  maintenance  of  public  moral — is  in 
many  cases  becoming  altogether  hopeless : 
it  simply  cannot  be  done. 

It  has  not  been  realised,  by  the  way, 
and  I  make  this  point  while  mentioning 
America,  how  the  advent  of  that  country 
into  the  war  has  hit  at  some  of  the  German 
supplies.     I  will  take  only  one  instance 
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here,  but  it  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
concerns  the  German  supplies  of  condensed 
milk.  As  soon  as  the  war  started  and 
we  estabhshed  our  blockade,  the  Germans 
were  cunning  enough  to  try  to  arouse  a 
world-wide  sympathy  on  their  own  be- 
half, and  to  picture  the  brutal  English 
as  embarking  cold-bloodedly  on  the  task 
of  starving  their  women  and  children. 
These  tales  of  woe  succeeded  very  well 
indeed  so  far  as  the  huge  mass  of  German- 
Americans,  Swedes,  and  others  in  all 
parts  of  America  were  concerned,  and  they 
sent  very  large  quantities  of  food  to 
Germany,  using  the  parcels  post  and  all 
sorts  of  other  means.  Regular  depots 
were  estabhshed  in  many  American  cities 
for  the  despatch  of  food  parcels  to  Ger- 
many. 

One  of  the  chief  things  they  sent,  and 
one  which  the  Germans  prized  very  highly, 
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was  condensed  milk.  This  flowed  into 
Germany  from  America  in  very  consider- 
able quantities,  and  was  in  fact  an  immense 
boon  to  them.  Such  things  as  india- 
rubber  were  also  sent  to  them,  enclosed  in 
envelopes,  and  in  all  sorts  of  other  ways ; 
but  the  particular  thing  sent  was  food, 
and  more  appreciated  almost  than  any- 
thing else  were  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  tins  of  condensed  milk.  But  now  that 
precious  flow  has  absolutely  stopped,  and 
Germany  is  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  not  only  as  regards  food,  but  also 
as  regards  sympathy,  she  has  practically 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  outside 
world.  I  am  not  forgetting,  of  course, 
what  supplies  she  may  be  able  to  get  by 
arrangement  with  certain  neutrals,  but 
these  will  not  save  her. 

The  Berlin  streets  are  now  practically 
devoid  of  traffic ;    they  are  much  quieter 
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on  any  ordinary  week-day  Ihan  the  London 
streets  are  on  Sunday  ;  and  I  am  not 
likely  to  forget  the  contrast  between 
Berlin  and  London  as  it  struck  me  on  the 
first  day  I  returned  to  town.  In  London, 
except  for  the  khaki  seen  everywhere,  for 
the  temporary  Government  buildings  that 
one  comes  suddenly  face-to-face  with,  and 
for  the  work  the  women  are  doing  so  well 
in  all  the  public-service  vehicles,  restaur- 
ants, and  hotels,  I  really  cannot  say  that 
I  detected  much  difference  between  the 
pre-war  London  that  I  left  in  July  1914, 
and  the  warlike  London  that  I  came  back 
to  after  nearly  four  years  of  war.  Of 
course  you  will  understand  that  I  am 
speaking  piu'ely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  visional  observation :  I  quite  appre- 
ciated the  existence  of  that  great  war 
movement  and  purpose  which  flows  on  so 
steadily  and  unobtrusively. 
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But  when  I  saw  all  the  taxi-cabs  in 
the  streets,  just  as  they  had  been  before 
the  war  ;  when  I  saw  the  big  cars  rolling 
by  ;  when  I  saw  the  streams  of  motor- 
omnibuses  passing  from  east  to  west  and 
vice  versa;  when  I  walked  along  Pic- 
cadilly and  turned  up  Bond  Street;  when 
I  entered  a  famous  restaurant  just  at 
the  luncheon  hour  ;  when  I  looked  critic- 
ally at  the  audience  in  the  theatre  that 
night — then  I  felt  so  amazed  that  I  was 
struck  silent  for  awhile,  trying  to  realise 
in  some  small  way  the  huge,  almost 
terrifying  vitality  of  this  great  city  that 
the  Germans  had  thought  they  might 
subdue.  After  nearly  four  years  of  the 
mightiest  war  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
where  could  I  find  any  obvious,  telling 
scars  on  London,  any  signs  that  she  was 
weakening,  that  her  courage  was  being 
sapped,  or  that  her  people  were  suffering  ? 
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There  were  none.  To  the  wounded  sol- 
diers, of  course,  my  heart  went  out 
whenever  I  saw  them.  Here  and  there, 
an  infinitesimal  spot  in  this  great  city,  I 
believe  you  will  see  the  ruins  caused  by 
a  German  bomb.  Certainly  people  walk 
more  quickly,  as  though  with  a  greater 
purpose ;  and  some  anxious  faces  you 
see,  it  is  true,  as  you  walk  down  the 
Strand.  One  is  struck,  too,  by  the 
way  in  which  the  women  now  outnumber 
the  men  in  all  the  throngs  that  wait  for 
the  trams  and  omnibuses.  But  these  are 
details — fleeting  impressions  of  the  eye. 
Where  was  the  great  city  labouring  pain- 
fully and  dispiritedly  under  a  burden  of 
want  and  of  restriction  such  as  was  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  intolerable  ?  Such  a 
city  I  had  seen,  only  a  comparatively  short 
time  before;  and  that  city  was  Berlin. 
But  to  regard  London  as  a  city  running 
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in  any  way  under  the  lash,  or  beginning 
to  lag  back  in  the  harness  as  the  pace 
quickens,  would  be  simply  absurd.  Lon- 
don to-day,  after  nearly  four  years  of  a 
terribly  exhausting  war,  rings  true  as  a 
well-cast  bell ;  and  the  amazing  thing 
about  her  is  that  she  is  able  to  reassure 
everyone  who  comes  to  see  her,  and  to 
put  fresh  heart  in  them  to  go  on  with  the 
fight,  while  in  no  way  studying  the 
treacherous  arts  of  camouflage.  There 
she  is,  living  her  daily  Ufe  for  all  to  see, 
with  no  concealment,  no  subterfuge,  no 
deceit.  And  even  now  I  have  scarcely 
recovered  from  the  wonder  of  that  sight, 
or  from  the  rush  of  pride  that  thrilled 
me  when  I  saw  how  gallantly  this  great 
mother  of  cities  has  weathered  the  storm. 
You,  who  move  about  in  her  streets  every 
day,  cannot  realise  what  it  means  to  a 
weary  exile,  coming  back  at  such  a  time 
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as  this,  and  after  listening  till  he  is 
nauseated  to  German  lies,  to  find  the  great 
heart  of  this  greatest  city  beating  as 
steadily  and  as  strongly  as  ever  it  did 
before,  and  with  all  its  daily  life  free  from 
disorganisation,  and  following  a  quiet  and 
ordered  plan. 


CHAPTER   XII 

Berlin's  traffic  decay 

Berlin  still  runs  a  tram  service,  and  the 
network  of  tramways  throughout  the  city 
ensured,  at  former  times,  a  very  adequate 
service.  But  the  Berlin  tramways  have 
deteriorated  like  everything  else.  The  cars 
want  repairing;  their  wheels  lack  lubri- 
cants ;  the  track  in  places  is  extra- 
ordinarily bad.  They  have  found  it  neces- 
sary, furthermore,  greatly  to  curtail  the 
services ;  and  the  cars  to  the  outlying 
places  run  more  and  more  infrequently. 
This,  of  course,  means  congestion  for  the 
passengers ;  and  the  tram  and  under- 
ground-railway queues  in  Berlin  are  in- 
finitely worse  than  they  are  in  London. 
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The  Berlin  Underground  Railway  service 
is  not  to  be  compared  now  with  that  of 
our  London  District  Railway  and  Tube 
companies.  In  fact,  it  has  struck  me  as 
wonderful  how,  at  the  rush  hours  and 
with  all  the  difficulties  to  contend  with  of 
depleted  staffs,  the  London  Underground 
Railways  deal  so  adequately  with  the  very 
heavy  pressure  thus  thrown  upon  them, 
and  do  so  without  any  accident  to  the 
public.  Londoners  complain  of  the  crowd- 
ing, but  there  is  no  very  great  sting  in 
their  words.  They  realise  that  everything 
that  can  be  done  is  being  done. 

The  Germans,  having  a  very  much 
worse  time,  are  too  well  drilled  to  do  more 
than  suffer  quietly.  With  trains  few  and 
far  between,  and  with  those  that  do  arrive 
crammed  to  the  very  doors,  the  scenes 
on  the  Berlin  Underground  are  many 
times  worse  than  any  of  those  that  take 
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place  in  London.  Several  times,  when 
coming  in  from  the  camp  to  buy  things 
in  Berlin,  I  went  down  in  the  Underground 
to  get  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  an- 
other; and  not  once,  but  several  times, 
wedged  in  among  a  crowd  that  literally 
surged  from  the  platforms  into  the  trains, 
I  found  it  impossible  to  extricate  myself 
when  I  came  to  my  destination,  and  had 
to  go  on  several  more  stations  before  I 
could  eventually  wriggle  my  way  out. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  London,  travelling 
along  with  me  from  the  West-end  to  the 
city  the  other  day,  on  the  District  Rail- 
way, pointed  out  to  me  that  the  carriage 
we  were  in  was  rocking,  and  complained 
that  the  permanent  way  was  in  need  of 
repair.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  him, 
having  a  lively  recollection  of  one  of  my 
last  rides  on  the  Berlin  Underground,  the 
coaches  bumping  and  swaying  in  a  way 
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that  almost  made  one  feel  sick,  particu- 
larly when  one  remembered  the  dense 
crowd  that  packed  the  cars,  and  imagined 
the  scenes  that  might  take  place  if  the  train 
should  suddenly  leave  the  metals. 

I  am  not  likely,  in  this  regard,  to  forget 
my  last  railway  journey  through  Germany 
on  my  way  back  to  England.  I  travelled 
along  the  well-known  Berlin-Flushing  line 
from  Charlottenburg  to  Goch.  Before  the 
war  this  line  was  a  model  of  all  it  should 
be,  and  the  Germans  were  extremely 
proud  not  only  of  the  perfection  of  their 
permanent-way  and  the  smooth  running 
of  their  expresses,  but  also  of  the  general 
comfort  and  cleanliness  of  all  their  rolling 
stock.  One  remembers  how  assiduously 
the  trains  used  to  be  cleaned  up  and  tidied, 
even  while  they  were  en  route.  Organisa- 
tion could  do  no  more ;  the  machine  was 
as  near  perfection  as  human  brains  and 
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hands  could  make  it.  And  then  this  last 
journey  of  mine,  made  only  a  week  or  so 
ago.  What  a  change !  What  a  glaring 
sign  of  the  decay  which  is  gnawing  at 
Germany's  heart,  and  which  is  now  at- 
tacking her  very  means  of  communication  ! 
The  permanent  way  on  this  stretch  of 
line  was  almost  indescribably  bad.  The 
coaches  which  used  to  run  so  smoothly 
shook  and  rolled  in  a  way  that  I  have 
never  experienced  before,  and  would  never 
have  believed  possible,  for  that  matter, 
without  a  train  actually  coming  off  the 
line.  To  sleep  was  impossible — ^you  were 
too  much  jolted  about  for  that ;  while  the 
ramshackle  and  uncared-for  carriages, 
shaking  and  clattering  and  seeming  likely 
to  fall  to  pieces,  made  conversation  equally 
out  of  the  question.  Even  for  anybody 
coming  home,  and  with  happy  days  in 
prospect,    this    journey    was    an    ordeal. 
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One  man  who  v^^as  witty,  trying  to  explain 
humorously  the  jerking  of  the  coach  we 
were  in,  suggested  that  the  wheels  were 
square  instead  of  round !  That  was  cer- 
tainly rather  the  impression  one  obtained. 

I  am  certain  that  every  German  travel- 
ler, after  anything  like  a  journey,  aches 
in  his  body,  as  well  as  in  his  mind,  when 
he  thinks  of  peace. 

The  strain  thrown  on  the  Berlin  Under- 
ground has  been  all  the  greater  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  motor-omni- 
buses have  been  taken  oft  the  streets ; 
and,  as  I  have  said,  taxi-cabs  are  unpro- 
curable. Therefore  the  depleted  tram  and 
tube  services  have  to  do  all  the  work.  Of 
course,  if  there  was  anything  like  the 
vigorous  going  about  in  Berlin  to-day 
that  there  is  in  London,  these  weakened 
traffic  facilities  would  be  altogether  in- 
adequate.    They   are  inadequate   enough 
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as  it  is,  and  they  are  not  tested  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  as  are  the 
London  systems  of  transport. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  me, 
within  a  few  hours  of  returning  to  London, 
was  the  immense  amount  of  what  one 
might  call  local  travelling  that  seemed 
to  be  done— people  just  going  from  point 
to  point  within  the  metropolis.  And  rail- 
way officials  with  whom  I  have  talked 
confirm  this.  They  say  they  have  to 
carry  more  people  than  ever ;  that  many 
thousands  come  into  London  on  various 
forms  of  war  work ;  that  many  thousands 
more  who  are  in  town  are  the  relations  of 
soldiers  on  leave ;  that  London  is  a  great 
clearing-house  for  all  sorts  of  international 
war  activities,  and  that  all  this  means 
movement  and  constant  going  to  and  fro. 
London  is  like  a  vast  hive  stirred  con- 
stantly to  exertion,  and  humming  from 
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dawn  to  dusk  with  a  ceaseless  energy.  It 
does  me  good,  after  the  uncanny  silence 
of  Berlin,  to  sit  near  an  open  window  in 
London  and  listen  to  the  deep-throated 
roar.  There  is  nothing  in  that  which 
sounds  weak,  hysterical,  or  is  suggestive 
of  decay. 

Berlin  traffic  has  gradually  dwindled 
away  until  all  you  can  see  in  the  streets 
to-day  is  an  occasional  tram,  with  people 
crowded  on  it  like  flies ;  or  one  of  the 
grey-green  military  service  motor-cars, 
travelling  along  at  high  speed  with  the 
road  practically  to  itself. 

There  are  no  bicycles  even  to  be  seen 
now,  as  the  use  of  bicycles  has  been  for- 
bidden. There  is  no  indiarubber  for  their 
tyres. 

Of  luxuriously  fitted  private  cars,  such 
as  one  still  sees  in  plenty  in  London,  there 
are  simply  none  running  in  Berlin.     Their 
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tyres  have  been  taken  from  them  a  long 
time  ago,  and  of  course  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  get  petrol.  There 
are  still  a  lot  of  the  Government  cars 
about,  and  they  are  usually  smart  and 
well  equipped.  Of  course  the  authorities 
see  to  this.  Everybody  must  suffer  be- 
fore the  Government  begins  to  suffer. 
That  is  the  iron  rule. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE   BUSINESS   COLLAPSE 

Berlin  does  not  suffer  as  much  as  she 
might  from  the  lack  of  travelling  facilities, 
because  there  is  not  one-half  the  amount 
of  real  business  being  done  in  Berlin  as 
there  is  in  London.  All  the  London  busi- 
ness men  I  meet  are  frantically  busy. 
Partners  and  heads  of  departments  have 
"  joined  up."  A  business  that  was  ex- 
pected to  flag  a  little  and  so  compensate 
for  the  lessened  staff  has,  in  fact,  shown 
signs  of  increasing ;  new  plans  for  exten- 
sions— ^largely  of  course  in  the  Government 
interest — are  presenting  themselves  every 
day.  These  are  the  sort  of  things  that  my 
friends  in  the  business   world  of  London 
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tell  me.  There  is  no  need  for  artificiality 
or  for  clever  window-dressing  in  regard  to 
the  war  trade  of  London.  It  is  there  in 
its  full  strength,  being  done  all  the  time. 

But  in  Berlin  whole  trades  have  been 
falling  into  decay,  and  then  into  collapse. 
Go  through  the  busy  streets  of  London 
— do  you  see  shop  after  shop  closed  ? 
Hardly !  Yet  in  Berlin,  even  in  what 
used  to  be  the  very  best  parts  of  the  city, 
I  have  seen  in  one  afternoon's  walk  so 
many  shops  standing  empty  that  I  have 
lost  count  of  them.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  there  is  not  the  trade  to  support 
the  shops.  What  has  crippled  them,  and 
brought  them  at  last  to  the  point  of  ruin, 
is  the  shortage  of  all  sorts  of  materials. 

Take,  for  example,  such  a  luxury  trade 
as  that  of  the  music  shop :  no  strings  for 
musical  instruments  are  now  to  be  obtained 
in   Germany,   either   for   love    or  money 
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or  for  any  other  sort  of  guile.  I  know 
this  quite  well  personally,  as  I  tried  for  a 
long  time,  and  without  success,  to  get 
some  strings  for  our  prisoners'  band  in 
Ruhleben.  Eventually  they  had  to  be  sent 
for  from  England.  Take  as  another  instance 
a  fashionable  corset  shop  :  here  again  any 
suitable  materials  for  manufacture  are 
simply  not  forthcoming. 

And  so  one  might  go  on  in  regard  to  busi- 
ness in  other  things.  The  drug  stores  have 
practically  no  drugs  to  sell.  There  is  very 
little  paper ;  hardly  any  cotton,  leather, 
or  photographic  materials.  Dentists  are 
at  a  standstill  because  they  can  get  no 
rubber  or  gold.  Shops  have  sold  out  their 
stocks  at  high  prices  as  a  result  of  the 
wave  of  fictitious  prosperity  which  fol- 
lowed the  immense  issues  of  paper  money  ; 
and  now,  being  unable  to  replenish  these 
stocks,  and  having  practically  nothing  to 
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sell,  they  have  closed  their  doors.  A  good 
many  other  shops,  which  have  not  closed, 
are  ekeing  out  a  sort  of  dwindling  exist- 
ence, being  in  charge,  as  a  rule,  of  the 
wife  of  the  proprietor,  he  himself  being 
in  the  army. 

Many  business  men  in  Berlin,  whose 
concerns  have  gone  crash  and  who  are  not 
fit  for  any  form  of  military  service,  live 
as  best  they  can  on  what  capital  they  pos- 
sess, seeing  nothing  ahead  of  them  but 
even  greater  ruin.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, in  such  cases,  are  snapped  up  by 
the  Government  and  put  to  some  sort  of 
military  work.  A  man  I  remember  whom 
I  met  and  spoke  to  in  Berlin — he  had  been 
on  the  Bourse — found  himself  one  day 
with  no  business  and  no  capital;  his 
affairs  had  simply  gone  crash.  He  was 
no  good  as  an  active-service  soldier,  but 
he  soon  found  himself  doing  some  bit  of 
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Army  work  or  other  at  a  payment  of 
55.  a  day.  And  on  this  he  and  his  wife 
and  children  would  have  to  live  some- 
how. No  doubt  they  had  to  give  up  their 
smart  flat ;  no  doubt  they  are  now  strug- 
gling miserably,  and  vainly,  for  even  such 
scraps  of  food  as  may  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

EMPTY   FLATS   IN    BERLIN 

This  reminds  me  of  another  suggestive 
contrast  between  Berlin  and  London.  In 
London,  as  I  have  found  out  to  my  cost 
since  coming  back,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  a  really  nice  flat  anywhere — 
they  are  all  occupied  ;  and  even  if  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  hear  of  one,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  some  heavy  premium  will  be 
exacted  before  you  can  obtain  possession. 
I  really  found  it  most  laughable,  when 
talking  to  some  of  my  estate-agent  friends, 
to  find  how  ludicrously  the  real  position 
in  London  differed  from  the  picture  which 
the  German  Government  had  painted  for 
the  benefit  of  deluded  Berlin,  and  which 
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its  citizens  are  expected  to  believe,  and 
actually  do  believe.  Those  parts  of  Lon- 
don which  have  escaped  destruction  from 
German  bombs— and  Berlin  is  given  to 
understand  that  they  are  very  few— are 
supposed  to  have  been  deserted  by  their 
inhabitants  in  sheer  panic.  And  yet  here 
was  I,  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  the 
aerial  "  frightfulness  "  might  be  expected 
to  begin  again  with  renewed  vigour,  try- 
ing desperately  and  unavailingly  to  find 
even  one  empty  flat  in  this  supposedly 
crippled  and  half-deserted  city. 

To  the  denseness  of  German  creduUty 
there  seems  no  Umit ;  but  I  beMeve  that 
here  and  there,  though  only  very  slowly, 
this  fog  of  misrepresentation  is  wearing 
thin.  If  the  German  ever  gets  it  out  of 
his  eyes  and  sees  things  clearly,  what  will 
he  do  ?  I,  and  others,  wish  that  we  knew. 
But  one  thing  I  have  desired  more  than 
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anything  else,  since  my  return  to  London, 
has  been  the  chance  of  taking  a  typical 
Berlin  citizen,  a  stupid,  hungry  creature, 
with  his  eyes  full  of  the  poison-gas  of  lies, 
round  London  on  one  of  these  fine  spring 
days.  Not  that  we  should  ever  complete 
the  tour,  even  though  I  mapped  out  a 
short  one.  The  poor  weakened  wretch 
would  have  fallen  dead  in  astonishment 
long  before  I  had  been  able  to  show  him 
half  that  I  wanted  to. 

In  Berlin,  in  sharp  contrast  to  London, 
there  were — at  any  rate  during  my  last 
few  visits^ — plenty  of  beautifully  furnished 
flats  which  were  empty,  in  the  best  parts 
of  Berlin,  and  which  were  waiting  vainly 
for  tenants ;  and  when  the  British  air- 
men succeed  in  reaching  Berlin,  I  am 
willing  to  wager  that  there  will  be  many 
more.  Of  course  the  explanation  of  these 
empty  flats  is  that  the  sort  of  money- 
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spending  business  men  who  occupied  them, 
and  did  not  mind  the  cost,  have  been  so 
hard  hit  by  the  war  that  they  have  simply 
vanished  from  the  scene,  and  are  leading 
some  sort  of  wretched  existence  in  the 
military  service  at  a  few  shillings  a  day, 
while  their  families  starve  in  silent  misery 
in  some  obscure  retreat. 


CHAPTER    XV 

THE    WEEPING   MOTHER 

It  was  on  my  day  in  Berlin  I  have  been 
speaking  of  just  now,  and  while  waiting 
in  a  chemist's  shop  in  Charlottenburg, 
the  Mayfair  of  Berlin,  for  something  I 
was  trying  to  get  for  a  fellow-prisoner  in 
the  camp,  that  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes 
one  of  those  terribly  pathetic  scenes  which 
are  no  doubt  happening  everywhere  else, 
all  over  Germany. 

A  woman  came  into  the  shop.  She  was 
still  well  dressed,  but  her  clothes  hung  on 
her  in  a  way  that  spoke  pathetically  of  her 
loss  of  flesh.  Her  face,  like  the  faces  of 
most  other  German  women,  was  thin  and 
pale,  with  the  yellowy- saffron  tinge.     She 
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had  dark  hollows  under  her  eyes.  She 
looked  nervous,  so  nervous  that  it  seemed 
she  could  not  summon  up  sufficient  cour- 
age to  address  the  shopkeeper.  Evidently 
she  wanted  to  ask  him  some  question,  yet 
dreaded  to  hear  his  answer.  When  she 
did  attract  his  attention  and  could  find 
her  words,  it  was  to  ask  him  in  an  eager, 
hurried  voice  whether  he  had  been  able 
to  obtain  for  her  a  tin  of  condensed  milk 
which  she  had  ordered,  and  which  she 
wanted  for  her  httle  child,  who  was  ill. 

"  No,  madam,"  the  chemist  answered, 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  been  unable  to 
get  it  for  you." 

"  Oh,  but  you  will  try  again,  won't  you?" 
she  asked  in  piteous  entreaty.     "  I  must 

have  it ;    you  must  get  it "  and  here 

in  the  abandon  of  her  disappointment, 
and  oblivious  of  the  other  customers  who 
thronged  the  shop,  this  poor  woman  broke 
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out  into  sobbing  that  she  could  not  sup- 
press, and  left  the  shop,  weeping  as  though 
her  heart  would  break. 

What  can  one  say  of  such  scenes  as 
this,  which  are  taking  place,  in  various 
degrees  of  poignancy,  all  over  Germany 
to-day  ?  There  is  nothing  that  one  can 
say.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  sufferings 
in  many  other  cities,  away  from  Berlin, 
are,  I  believe,  worse  even  than  those  in 
Berlin  itself. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

BOOTS   AND    CLOTHES 

On  the  day  that  the  incident  occurred 
which  I  have  just  described,  and  while 
walking  down  the  Friedrichstrasse — which 
might  perhaps  be  compared  to  our  Cheap- 
side — I  fell  to  studying  the  clothes  of  those 
I  met.  German  business  men  are  begin- 
ning to  get  decidedly  shabby,  but  they 
still  make  something  of  an  appearance, 
having  no  doubt  had  good  stocks  of  clothes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Boots,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  leather,  have  become 
a  matter  of  critical  interest.  A  long  time 
ago,  while  in  Ruhleben,  I  had  to  pay 
more  than  £4  for  a  very  ordinary  pair  of 
boots ;  I  thought  myself  lucky  to  get  them. 
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To-day,  either  in  Berlin  or  elsewhere,  such 
boots  as  I  bought  then  are  absolutely 
unprocurable.  Every  possible  source  of 
leather  supply  has  been  tapped,  and  se- 
cured, for  the  Government  service.  All 
the  window- straps  of  the  railway -car- 
riages vanished  some  time  ago,  and  in 
their  places  are  straps  which  are  made  out 
of  a  preparation  of  paper.  The  only  boots 
that  one  can  buy  in  Germany  now  are 
those  which  are  made  with  their  "  uppers  " 
of  cloth  and  their  soles  of  wood.  Thou- 
sands of  persons,  most  of  them  of  the  lower 
classes,  were  using  these  wooden -soled 
boots  before  I  left  Germany ;  and  the 
sound  of  people  walking  in  some  of  the 
streets  began  to  remind  me  of  the  clatter 
of  the  clogs  one  hears  in  a  Lancashire  town. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  Germans  would 
mind  so  much  their  wooden  boots,  if  they 
could    see    any    way    of   overcoming   the 
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terrible  famine  in  all  kinds  of  fats.  It  is 
the  growth  of  this  famine  that  the  German 
scientists  are  most  afraid  of.  They  are 
helpless  before  its  progress,  and  their  sub- 
stitutes are  useless.  Again  and  again, 
and  with  every  kind  of  emphasis,  grease 
and  oil  have  been  promised  from  cap- 
tured territories  ;  but  so  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes,  these  promises  have  never  yet 
been  made  good.  To  the  Germans,  gross 
eaters  of  fatty  foods,  this  deprivation  has 
been  the  worst  of  all.  They  could  have 
suffered  anything  better  than  this. 

We  used  to  say  in  Ruhleben  that  if 
we  had  offered  our  guards  even  one  small 
tin  of  dripping  they  would  have  brought 
us  in  exchange  anything  up  to  an  eight- 
inch  howitzer  1  I  remember  one  of  the 
guards  particularly  well — ^an  aged,  by  no 
means  strong  civilian,  carrying  a  rifle 
and  side-arms,  who  was  the  most  hopeless 
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spectacle  of  misery  I  think  I  have  ever 
seen,  even  in  wretched  Germany.  One 
day,  not  long  before  I  left  the  camp, 
there  was  the  usual  flag-wagging  business 
to  celebrate  some  great  "  victory "  in 
Russia.  This  old  man,  wrinkling  his  face 
into  a  look  of  ineffable  contempt,  mut- 
tered more  to  himself  than  to  me  : 

"  Bah  !  What's  the  use  of  that  ?  Will 
that  bring  us  any  food  ?  "  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  look  of  complete  disillusion- 
ment on  any  human  face  before. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

"  DOPING  "    THE   GERMAN   PUBLIC 

I  DO  not  think  there  has  been  anything 
more  mercilessly  clever  or  more  brutally 
cold-hearted  than  the  way  the  German 
authorities  have  watched  the  symptoms 
of  their  public,  like  a  physician  might 
study  the  growing  weakness  of  some 
patient  who  was  critically  ill,  and  ad- 
minister one  mental  drug  after  another 
in  order  to  stave  off  a  little  longer  the 
period  of  inevitable  collapse.  We,  in 
this  country,  can  scarcely  picture  even 
vaguely  what  a  venal,  cringing,  miserable 
machine  the  German  press  has  now 
become.     Each  paper  trembles  in  its  shoes 

and    is    deliberately    spoon-fed    by    the 
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authorities,  one  lie  following  another  in 
quick  succession — one  new  fable  taking 
the  place  of  the  last  immediately  it  is 
seen  that  even  the  gullible  Germans  have 
begun  to  grow  restive. 

It  is  a  sickening  sight  to   anyone  who 
can  study  the  position  at  first-hand,  par- 
ticularly when  one  realises  what  sort  of 
a   notion   the   German    authorities   must 
have  of  the  intelligence  of  their  public. 
Many  of  the  lies  they  force  upon  their 
people  through  the  press    are  not   even 
clever  lies ;    they  are,  indeed,  clumsiness 
itself.     What    is    said   to-day    is    contra- 
dicted to-morrow;    the  whole  scheme  of 
stupid    lying    carries    them    farther    and 
farther  into    the  morass ;    while  the  un- 
fortunate    public,     confused,    perplexed, 
despondent,  may  be  likened,   I  think,   to 
the    doomed    bull    in   the    Spanish    bull- 
fight, which  runs  here  and  there,  harried 
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and  confused,  until  at  length,  gasping 
and  almost  spent,  it  stands  panting  oppo- 
site its  tormentors  with  a  blood-shot, 
vengeful  eye.  Will  the  poor  German  bull 
turn  at  last  upon  those  who  have  fooled 
and  tormented  it  ?  That  no  man  can 
tell.  The  beast  is  mighty,  but  its  spirit 
has  been  impaired  by  starvation ;  while 
its  rulers  have  it  firmly  in  shackles,  and 
strike  fiercely  every  time  it  stirs. 

The  German  prisons  are  full  to  over- 
flowing with  men  and  women  who  have 
dared  to  say  anything  which  might  show 
they  had  minds  of  their  own.  The  secret 
agents  of  the  Government  are  everywhere. 
No  man  who  opens  his  mouth  and  says 
what  he  really  thinks  under  the  stress  of 
his  emotion  is  safe  for  a  single  instant. 
Prison  it  will  be  for  him ;  and  if  he  does 
not  take  warning,  then  he  is  silenced  for 
ever.     Years  ago  the  German  people  put 
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their  necks  into  the  yoke — ^the  yoke  of 
militarism ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  that 
yoke,  which  they  so  willingly  assumed, 
that  the  German  Government  crushes 
them  to  the  ground  to-day.  The  military 
machine  still  runs,  though  it  creaks  and 
groans ;  but  so  long  as  the  soldiers  will 
ride  down  the  people,  and  so  long  as  the 
machine-gunners  will  turn  their  weapons 
like  automatons  on  the  surging  crowd, 
then  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  though 
they  may  snarl  and  growl,  and  strike 
sometimes  in  anguish  at  the  hands  which 
press  them  down,  can  do  no  more  really 
than  march  the  streets,  a  pallid,  gloomy 
throng,  crying  aloud  the  sufferings  which 
those  above  them  will  not  hear. 

Directly  the  Germans  began  to  suffer 
really  badly  from  want  of  food — and  things 
went  from  bad  to  worse  almost  imme- 
diately after  Mr.  Gerard,  the  American  Am- 
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bassador,  had  left  Bv=^rlm-~-tlio'se  who' write 
for  the  newspapers  were  brought  together 
by  the  Government  and  told  that,  what- 
ever the  sufferings  of  the  Germans  might 
be,  the  fiction  must  be  spread,  indus- 
triously spread,  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
hated  British  were  at  least  ten  times 
worse.  And  so  to  this  lie  the  German 
press  found  itself  definitely  committed. 
Its  task  was  an  unenviable  one ;  it  was 
driven  all  the  time  to  prove  that  black 
was  white.  And  what  was  worse  for  it, 
in  this  particular  case,  was  that  the 
usually  blindfolded  Germans  had  actually 
something  they  could  see  which  went  to 
prove  to  them  that  what  their  journalists 
were  writing  was  not  the  truth. 

This  object-lesson  was  provided  by  our 
food  parcels  at  Ruhleben.  In  spite  of  the 
declaration  of  the  German  papers  that 
England   was   beginning   to  starve,    here 
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w^cetfesV  fat  parcels  coming  regularly 
to  the  British  prisoners  in  Ruhleben,  and 
containing  things  that  the  German  citizen 
would  have  sold  his  soul  almost  to  obtain. 
How  was  this  ?  There  seemed  even  to 
the  bemused  Germans  to  be  something 
wrong  here,  a  screw  loose  somewhere. 
But  the  German  authorities,  egging  on 
the  newspapers,  were  equal  even  to  this 
emergency.  Past-masters  at  lying,  they 
spread  abroad  the  story  that  the  sending 
of  these  parcels  to  Ruhleben  was  merely  a 
huge  piece  of  deception  on  the  part  of 
England ;  that  the  people  in  this  country 
were  really  on  the  point  of  starvation, 
as  had  been  said,  but  that  in  order  to 
make  Germany  believe  that  all  was 
well  with  us  at  home,  and  that  we  still 
had  plenty  of  food,  it  had  been  arranged 
very  cunningly  that  these  parcels  should 
continue    to    reach    Ruhleben    week    by 
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week,  even  although  those  who  sent  them 
had  to  deprive  themselves  of  food  so  as 
to  keep  alive  the  deception. 

I  do  not  know,  really,  how  the  mass 
of  the  German  public  took  this  typical 
German  tale.  Certainly  our  parcels  were 
a  source  of  constant  interest,  and  were 
talked  about  ceaselessly  whenever  food 
was  mentioned — ^and  it  was  the  main 
topic  of  conversation  everywhere.  The 
soldiers  knew  about  them  ;  and  whereas 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  whenever 
any  of  them  marched  past  our  camp, 
they  used  to  shout  rough  jokes  to  us, 
latterly  these  jokes  had  been  very  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  and  what  the 
soldiers  called  to  us  for  was  food. 

I  can  remember  quite  clearly,  also, 
when  I  was  given  my  two  days'  leave  in 
Berlin,  and  took  with  me  from  the  camp 
my  own  supply  of  food — ^which  consisted 
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of   English   bacon,    Danish   white   bread 

with    English    butter,    sugar,    condensed 

milk,  tea,  and  coffee — ^the  Germans  I  met 

treated  me  with  a  respect  which  amounted 

to  awe.     I  was  a  being  apart — one  favoured 

almost    unbelievedly    by    the    gods ;     a 

being  who  had  real  butter,  real  tea ;    one 

who  could  actually  wash  with  real  soap  ! 

It  was  amusing,  and  yet  pathetic  of  course, 

this    deference    which    was    accorded    to 

anyone    who    was    able  to  eat  real  food 

instead  of  substitutes  ;    but  I  think  those 

Germans  who  actually  saw  me  eat  my 

English   food,    and   were   able   to   realise 

that  my  bacon  was  not  made  of  coloured 

canvas,   as   are  the  stage  hams  used  in 

pantomime,   must  have  been  more  than 

sceptical,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  when  they 

took  up  their  paper  next  time  to  read  of 

"  starving  England," 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

"   CAMOUFLAGED  "    MENUS 

There  are  restaurants  which  still  keep 
open  in  Berlin,  but  their  number  is 
steadily  decreasing.  In  England,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  all  that  the  food  rationing 
has  done  is  to  throw  some  extra  work 
on  the  restaurant  staffs ;  and  this  it  is 
obvious  has  been  undertaken  very  will- 
ingly. But  in  Berlin,  to-day,  the  restaur- 
ant proprietor  is  faced  with  a  problem 
that  would  turn  grey  in  a  night  the  hair 
of  any  of  the  big  restaurant  managers  in 
London.  He  has  got  to  make  out  a 
menu  for  the  day,  and  practically  all 
that  he  has  got  to  work  upon,  when  it 

comes  down  to  the  bedrock  of  facts,  are 
10^ 
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potatoes  and  swedes  !  Imagine  the  chef, 
say  at  the  Savoy,  trying  to  plan  out  his 
menu  for  the  day  with  no  other  ingredients 
than  these  presenting  themselves  ?  Per- 
haps I  should  mention,  though,  the  various 
food  substitutes ;  but  as  these  have  no 
taste  at  all,  save  in  the  cases  where  they 
are  actually  unpleasant  to  eat,  I  do  not 
think  the  German  chef  can  place  much 
reliance  on  them.  The  German  menu, 
therefore,  has  become  a  piece  of  "  camou- 
flage " — ^just  as  the  whole  life  of  Germany 
to-day  is  one  vast  piece  of  "  camouflage," 
financial,  industrial,  and  social. 

Of  course  there  is  still  a  certain  amount 
of  secret  traffic  in  food.  The  Germans, 
when  they  talk  of  this,  used  their  slang 
word  "  Schieben  " — ^which  means  to  do  a 
bit  of  "  wangling,"  or  underhand  work. 
Early  in  the  days  of  the  food  shortage 
the  wealthy  people  used  to  draw  on  the 
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country  for  supplies,  sending  out  their 
motor-ears,  which  came  back  into  the 
city  filled  with  produce  that  had  been 
bought  at  almost  any  price  that  the 
country  people  liked  to  ask.  Those  well- 
to-do  people  who  had  country  farms  and 
estates  used  also  to  be  able  to  live  passably 
well,  because  they  had  this  outside  source 
of  food  upon  which  to  draw.  But  soon 
the  Government  net  spread  tightly  every- 
where, not  only  in  the  towns  but  through- 
out the  countryside.  The  produce  of  any 
one  district  cannot  now  be  sent  elsewhere 
to  be  sold  at  a  fancy  price ;  the  system 
of  control  makes  it  obligatory  that  it 
should  be  distributed  and  consumed  in 
the  district  in  which  it  is  grown.  Every- 
thing is  now  watched  and  checked  closely. 
K  a  man  has  ten  pigs  one  week,  and  only 
nine  the  next,  he  is  questioned  as  to  where 
the  missing  pig  has  gone,  and  must  b^ 
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able  to  give  a  good  account  of  himself; 
if  not,  he  will  be  in  serious  trouble. 

But  even  in  applying  all  these  restric- 
tions there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
Schieben  going  on.  It  is  the  practice,  for 
instance,  to  fatten  pigs,  geese,  and  rabbits 
in  cellars  and  then  sell  them  at  huge 
prices  to  those  who  will  buy  secretly, 
and  may  be  trusted  to  say  nothing  about 
it.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  that  before  the  actual  pinch 
of  starvation  began  to  be  felt  there  were 
many  rich  people  in  Germany  who  did 
not  care  to  "  face  the  music,"  and  who 
managed  to  slip  out  of  the  country  to 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere.  | 

A  fact  that  has  struck  [me  very  forcibly 
is  that  the  Germans  would  never  have  been 
able  to  endure  so  long  as  they  have  the 
awful  food  substitutes  put  before  them  had 
they  not  been  provided  by  nature  with  a 
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digestion    which    resembles    that    of   the 
ostrich.     Before  the  war  of  course  they 
were  not  only  vast  eaters,  but  eaters  also 
in  a  reckless  way  of  all  the  richest  and 
most   indigestible   forms   of  food.     After 
breakfast  they  were  eating  again  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning,  and  then  sat  down 
at  mid-day  to  another  very   solid  meal. 
Tea  with  them,  instead  of  just  a  cup  with 
a  biscuit,  as  is  the  case  with  the  average 
business  man  in  this  country,  had  to  be 
made  a  debauch  of  all  sorts  of  cream  cakes 
and  pastries.     And  then  at  night,  despite 
all   that   had   gone   before,    the   German 
sat  down  voraciously  to  another  meal  of 
heavy  foods.     When  one  remembers  that 
all  this  gluttony  was  accompanied  by  an 
almost  unhmited  drinking  of  beer,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  sweetest  and  most  "  livery  " 
of  champagnes,  there  is  no  need  to  doubt 
the  statement  that  the  German  digestion 
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is  the  strongest  in  the  world.  When  I 
was  in  Berlin  five  years  before  the  war, 
and  happened  to  have  an  American  friend 
with  me  who  was  in  the  doctor's  hands 
and  could  eat  only  the  simplest  foods, 
I  remember  very  well  his  incredulity,  and 
afterwards  his  disgust^  at  this  perpetual 
eating  by  the  Germans  of  all  the  richest 
foods  they  could  find.  He  thought  at 
first,  when  we  went  the  round  of  the 
restaurants,  that  the  Germans  he  saw 
eating  might  be  celebrating  some  special 
occasion — might,  in  fact,  be  what  is  called 
"  on  the  bust."  But  he  was  soon  dis- 
illusioned. These  were  no  exceptional 
cases.  The  German  was  simply  out  all 
day  long  to  eat  just  as  much  as  was 
physically  possible. 

That  these  people,  with  their  coarse, 
insensitive  digestions,  should  find  it  so 
difficult  (as    they   do)   to   assimilate  the 
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food  substitutes  that  their  scientists  give 
them  is  a  sufficient  proof,  I  think,  of  the 
nauseating  character  of  many  of  these 
preparations ;  some  of  them  are,  in  fact, 
practically  unfit  for  human  food.  Never 
so  long  as  I  live  shall  I  forget  my  first 
cup  of  mulberry-leaf  tea  :  its  aroma,  apart 
from  its  taste,  is  almost  too  dreadful  for 
words,  resembling  more  than  anything 
else  the  sweet,  sickly  smell  of  that  special 
brand  of  cigarettes  which  is  prescribed 
sometimes  for  those  who  suffer  from 
asthma. 

One  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  the 
Berlin  restaurant,  affording  as  it  does  an 
almost  unlimited  scope  for  diabolical 
ingenuity,  is  undoubtedly  the  stew ;  and 
what  I  have  more  particularly  in  mind  is 
such  a  stew  as  "  Gulasch,''  which  in  the 
piping  times  of  peace  was  one  of  the  staple 
dishes    of   Austria.     You    may    still   get 
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Gulasch  at  a  restaurant  in  Berlin ;  but 
it  is  very  expensive,  and  the  average 
German  scarcely  dare  consider  its  purchase, 
unless  he  is  out  for  food  at  any  price  and 
has  thrown  discretion  to  the  winds.  What 
he  now  gets  in  his  Gulasch,  disguised 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  unrecognisable, 
either  by  taste,  sight,  or  smell,  is  perhaps 
better  imagined  than  described.  Part  of 
it,  of  course,  is  the  offal  of  various  animals, 
including  the  horse ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  also  that  it  sometimes  includes 
portions  of  dog-flesh.  For  a  time,  in  fact, 
there  were  advertisements  printed  in  the 
German  papers  which  offered  dog-meat  for 
sale ;  but  then  I  suppose  the  authorities 
suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
very  bad  business  for  such  announcements 
to  appear ;  at  any  rate  they  ceased  quite 
suddenly.  But  I  do  not  think  the  German 
has  ceased  to  have  dog-flesh  in  his  stew  ; 
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to  say  nothing  of  the  rumours  which, 
if  they  were  true,  suggest  that  other 
domestic  animals,  such  as  cats,  find  their 
way  regularly  into  dishes  in  which  their 
presence  can  be  disguised.  Horse-flesh 
may  not  be  so  bad ;  I  have  eaten  more 
than  one  horse-meat  steak,  though  of 
course  it  is  scarcely  the  food  for  the 
epicure.  But  at  dog-flesh  I  personally 
should  draw  the  line,  unless  brought  by 
hunger  to  such  a  state  that  I  was  scarcely 
conscious  of  what  I  was  eating. 

Still,  the  German  who  longs  to  get 
away  from  the  hideous  monotony  of 
potatoes  and  swedes,  and  who  is  prepared 
to  pay  the  price  and  ask  no  questions,  will 
order  his  dish  of  Gulasch  and  hope  no 
doubt  for  the  best.  Or  he  may  ask  per- 
haps for  a  sausage ;  though  here  the 
mystery  as  to  ingredients  is  nearly  as 
great    and     almost    equally    as    sinister. 
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The  sausages  I  saw  in  Berlin,  during  my 
last  visits,  were  composed  very  largely, 
in  fact  almost  wholly,  of  the  ubiquitous 
swede.  But  this  was  not  all.  There  was 
something  else  in  them,  a  percentage  of 
some  other  ingredient,  which  baffled  all 
analysis  ;  and  it  was  this  that  the  German 
in  the  restaurant  had  to  take  on  trust ; 
thinking  about  it,  I  imagine,  as  httle  as 
he  could. 

It  is  no  use,  in  the  Berlin  restaurants, 
falling  back  for  comfort  on  soups.  They, 
Uke  almost  everything  else,  bear  most 
unmistakable  traces  of  the  swede — traces 
which  cannot  be  obhterated  because  the 
German  chef  has  no  thickening  meat 
extracts  with  which  he  might  put  a  little 
body  into  his  soup.  Onions  are  prac- 
tically unprocurable ;  although  the 
thoughtful  German  scientist  has  stepped 
into    the    breach    again    here,    and    has 
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supplied  a  substitute  in  the  form  of  an 
onion  powder,  the  only  drawback  to 
which  is  that  it  is  no  good.  The  lack  of 
onions,  and  also  the  failure  in  the  supply 
of  his  beloved  Sauerkraut,  has  struck  the 
restaurant-loving  German  a  blow  from 
which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  recover. 
Their  absence  leaves  an  arid  waste  which 
cannot  be  filled. 

Soups,  however,  are  there,  made  bulky 
by  all  sorts  of  devious  means.  There 
may  perhaps  be  a  small  leg  of  a  fowl ; 
though  this  will  be  a  very  rare  treat,  and 
only  obtainable  at  great  cost.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  there  will  be  no 
fish  on  the  menu,  and  certainly  no  eggs 
or  green  vegetables ;  an  allowance  of 
potatoes  may  be  obtained  as  a  rule  in  the 
restaiirants  by  producing  the  food  card ; 
but  their  palatability  is  very  much  dis- 
coimted  by  the  fact  that  there  is  never 
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any  salt  to  eat  with  them  ;  and  the  gritty, 
tasteless  war  bread  (if  it  is  not  tasteless 
it  is  bitter)  does  not  help  matters  at  all. 

Even  if  he  wants  to  drown  his  sorrows 
in  wine,  there  being  no  tobacco  to  smoke, 
the  patron  of  the  restaurant  must  be  a 
very  rich  man  df  he  is  to  get  anything 
worth  drinking — anything,  say,  like  a 
good  Rhine  wine.  What  is  more  likely 
to  fall  to  his  lot  is  one  of  the  much  newer 
wines,  and  these  are  absolutely  vinegary 
in  their  taste,  and  seem  to  irritate  the 
stomach  rather  than  soothe  it.  In  fact, 
not  long  before  I  left  Ruhleben,  and  after 
drinking  a  glass  or  two  of  a  white  wine 
that  was  then  being  sold  to  the  Germans, 
I  felt  positively  ill ;  and  was  indeed 
queer  for  several  days  until  the  effects  of 
it  upon  my  system  had  worn  off. 

The  lure  of  the  whisky  and  soda,  to 
which  the  Germans  were  responding  in 
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increasing  niunbers  before  the  war,  can 
no  longer  be  held  out  to  them  :  there  is 
no  whisky  to  be  got,  nor  is  there  any 
brandy. 

What  good  cheer  can  be  obtained  from 
restaurant  life  under  such  conditions  as 
this  ?  It  is  a  mockery,  giving  merely  a 
threadbare  illusion  of  conviviality.  Of 
course  the  German  can  talk  to  his  friends  ; 
but  this  is  not  likely  to  put  him  in  a  good 
humour.  Three  things  only  are  talked 
about  to-day  in  Germany,  no  matter 
who  the  men  are  who  talk  or  where  they 
foregather.  The  first  and  most  engrossing 
topic  is  that  of  peace  ;  the  second — almost 
too  painful  to  be  discussed  at  length — ^is 
that  of  food  ;  and  the  third — again  a  very 
sore  point— is  that  of  business.  There  is 
about  only  one  thing  that  the  German 
can  enjoy  to-day  as  he  used  to  enjoy  it 
before  the  war,  and  that  is  music.     There 
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are  excellent  bands  and  orchestras  every- 
where, the  players,  as  a  rule,  being  wounded 
soldiers;  but  the  lack  of  strings  for 
musical  instruments,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  is  now  imperilling  even 
the  German's  supply  of  music;  while 
to  a  hungry,  despondent  man,  the  charms 
of  music  may  begin  to  appeal  in  vain. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

RACING  AND    GAMBLING 

I  EXPECT  that  it  is  the  sheer  misery  of 
his  lot  which  has  forced  the  German,  lately, 
to  become  something  of  a  gambler ;  that, 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  plenty  of  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  cannot  buy  anything 
satisfying  to  himself  with  it.  Certainly 
it  is  true  to  say  that  since  the  war  began, 
and  more  particularly  during  the  last 
year,  there  has  been  a  very  remarkable 
and  significant  increase  in  all  forms  of 
gambling  in  Germany.  The  man  who  has 
money,  and  who  has  passed  a  wretched  day, 
and  who  cannot  soothe  himself  with  either 
spirits  or  tobacco,  plunges  into  a  riot  of 
card-playing  in  order  to  forget  for  a  time, 
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so  far  as  he  can,  the  burden  which  is  press- 
ing upon  him.  In  the  night  clubs  of 
Berlin,  which  are  constantly  raided  but 
which  flourish  just  the  same,  there  is 
gambling  nowadays  simply  without  re- 
striction, the  gamblers  being  pale,  thin, 
shabby  men,  who  rarely  smile  or  speak, 
but  whose  eyes  glitter  feverishly  as  they 
throw  themselves  into  the  abandon  of 
the  game. 

The  authorities,  always  with  an  eye  to 
camouflage,  have  made  it  their  business 
to  continue  and  to  encourage  the  horse- 
race meetings,  and  also  the  contests  for 
trotting-horses.  Photographs  of  these 
events,  with  a  sort  of  stage  crowd  arranged 
to  support  the  principals,  appear  regularly 
in  the  German  illustrated  papers  /  and 
these  then  find  their  way  into  neutral 
countries,  so  as  to  convey  the  impression 
that  Germany  has  still  the  time  and  the 
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means  to  enjoy  her  amusements  as  of  old. 
Although  these  race  meetings  are  becom- 
ing half-hearted  affairs,  with  more  pre- 
tence than  real  sport  about  them,  they 
certainly  provide  facilities  for  a  very  great 
deal  of  gambling. 

It  is  significant,  in  this  connection,  that 
one  can  find  in  Germany  just  those  creep- 
ing stages  of  decadence  which  might  be 
expected  to  accompany  a  general  spiritual 
and  physical  decay.  Crime,  for  instance, 
and  very  brutal  forms  of  crime,  are  appal- 
lingly on  the  increase,  and  murders  and 
suicides  are  of  daily  occurrence.  It  has 
become  no  safe  thing,  in  spite  of  police 
vigilance,  to  walk  alone  at  night  in  the 
streets  of  Berlin.  Thefts  occur  every- 
where, particularly,  of  course,  in  regard  to 
food.  These  latter  have  become  so  serious, 
and  so  almost  hopeless  of  prevention, 
that  anyone  would  consider  himself  very 
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foolish  (if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided) 
to  send  any  sort  of  parcel  by  way  of  the 
train  or  post.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  wave  of  crime  persists  and  gathers 
strength  even  in  face  of  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  deal  with  it.  The  punishments 
are  heavy  and  quickly  administered,  but 
they  are  helpless  in  striking  at  the  roots 
of  this  dry-rot  in  the  German  morale. 
Hunger,  loss  of  heart,  the  approach  of 
sheer  despair,  the  feeling  that  nothing 
matters  and  that  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  country  is  breaking  down — ^these  are  the 
causes  of  the  trouble,  and  until  they  are 
removed  the  epidemic  of  crime  is  likely 
to  continue  and  to  spread. 

It  should  be  stated  that  amongst  the 
very  poor  people,  inciting  them  no  doubt 
to  thefts  and  other  crimes,  there  is  the 
fierce  resentment  against  the  rich  class  of 
industrial  magnates  who  are  declared  to 
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have  profited  immensely  by  the  war,  and 
no  doubt  have  in  fact  done  so.  That 
great  quantities  of  food  have  been  held 
back  in  order  to  obtain  rises  in  price,  and 
this  even  when  the  people  were  actually 
going  hungry,  there  can  be  no  question ; 
while  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  divi- 
dends of  many  of  the  big  industrial  com- 
panies have  not  merely  been  doubled  but 
have  even  been  trebled  and  quadrupled. 
The  German  press  campaigns  would  give 
you  to  understand  that  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many, united  and  with  one  heart,  is  bear- 
ing its  trials  without  suffering  or  discord ; 
but  this  is  not  so.  Amongst  the  Junker 
class  are  those  people  of  wealth  who  will 
stick  at  literally  nothing  in  order  that 
their  money  shall  buy  them  more  food 
than  their  poorer  neighbours  can  obtain. 
It  is  in  the  shoes  of  this  sort  of  people, 
when  the  great  crash  comes,  if  it  does,  that 
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I  should  not  care  to  stand.  Hoping  to 
profit  most  by  the  war,  and  using  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-men  merely  as  so 
many  pawns  in  the  game,  to  be  sacri- 
ficed and  made  to  suffer  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  it  is  these  people 
who,  when  things  began  to  go  wrong  and 
privations  to  be  suffered,  refused  to  take 
their  chances  with  others  who  were  less 
favourably  circumstanced,  and  did  every- 
thing they  possibly  could,  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  to  escape  the  penalties  they  had 
brought  on  themselves  by  their  ambition, 
arrogance,  and  pride.  The  poor  people 
of  Germany,  ignorant  though  they  are, 
have  begun  to  know  these  things.  From 
the  depth  of  their  sufferings  they  look  to- 
wards these  false  leaders,  and  see  them 
striving  like  rats  to  leave  the  sinking  ship. 
Many  have  left  it ;  many  more  are  now 
doing  so ;   while  those  who  remain  may,  if 
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things  continue  to  go  from  bad  to  worse 
until  anarchy  is  reached,  learn  to  wish  they 
had  never  been  born.  "  Even  the  worm 
will  turn  "  ;  and  the  turning  of  the  Ger- 
man worm,  bleeding  and  crushed  though 
it  is,  may  be  something  at  which  the  world 
will  stand  aghast. 


CHAPTER  XX 

HEALTH  IN  GERMANY  AND  SOME  OTHER 
MATTERS 

There  is  nothing  the  German  doctors  have 
been  more  frightened  of,f  or  a  long  timepast, 
than  the  possible  breaking-out  of  some  great 
epidemic,  like  small-pox.  Not  very  long 
before  I  left  Ruhleben  there  was,  in  fact, 
a  small-pox  scare.  None  of  the  guards 
were  allowed  to  leave  the  camp ;  and  for 
a  time  we  were  isolated  and  heard  nothing 
of  what  was  going  on.  Some  of  us  thought 
that  here  was  the  end ;  that  the  whole  of 
Germany  would  fall  prone  in  the  face  of 
a  swiftly-spreading  pestilence.  But  how- 
ever serious  the  menace  may  have  been, 
it  seems  clear  that  German  science  won 
that  time ;    but  it  may  not  do  so  again. 
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When  the  match  is  once  again  put  to  the 
fire,  and  is  not  instantly  blown  out,  then 
illness  may  sweep  through  Germany  like 
a  fire  through  the  prairie.  The  mass  of  the 
people  are  in  such  a  state,  physically,  that 
they  could  offer  no  resistance  at  all  to  the 
attack  of  anything  like  a  serious  disease. 
What  the  civilian  mortality  figures  for 
Germany  are  to-day,  only  those  who  have 
the  figures  under  lock  and  key  are  in  a 
position  to  say  with  exactitude ;  but 
others — and  observers  favoured  like  my- 
self— are  in  a  position  to  do  rather  more 
than  guess.  That  mortality  must  have 
been,  and  is  now,  appalling.  From  the 
people  who  came  into  the  camp  at  Ruhle- 
ben,  and  from  the  things  I  heard  and  saw 
during  my  visits  into  Berlin,  I  should  say 
that  during  the  past  twelve  months  almost 
everybody  who  has  been  attacked  by  any 
serious  form   of  illness    has    in    the   end 
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succumbed.  Poverty  of  food,  poverty  of 
spirit,  poverty  of  anything  like  nourish- 
ing food — ^with  such  abnormal  factors  as 
these  fighting  against  him,  a  doctor  can 
do  little.  Even  if  the  patient  has  the  will 
to  live— and  that  sometimes  may  be 
doubted — he  has  not  the  strength. 

It  has  been  remarked  often  I  think  in 
England  that  elderly  people,  horrified  and 
rendered  depressed  by  all  this  dreadful 
tide  of  carnage,  have  sunk,  so  to  say, 
almost  without  effort,  and  have  literally 
pined  away.  But  it  has  never  been  priva- 
tion which  has  brought  them  to  death's 
door,  only  the  hopeless  feeling  that  they 
are  living  in  a  world  gone  mad.  In  Ger- 
many, with  the  old  folk,  the  lack  of  almost 
all  foods  suited  to  their  age  has  had  to  be 
added  to  the  increasing  depression  of  the 
scenes  through  which  they  live.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore — as  we 
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heard  time  and  again  at  Ruhleben — that 
the  old  people  in  Germany  have  been  dying 
off  in  enormous  numbers.  It  has  been 
simply  impossible,  even  for  those  who 
loved  them  and  had  ample  means,  to  buy 
the  things  necessary  to  keep  them  alive. 
As  to  the  expectant  mothers,  and  those 
mothers  who  have  been  striving  to  bring 
up  little  children,  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
write.  Germany  has  brought  this  curse 
on  herself;  and  after  the  way  the  whole 
population  have  behaved  to  the  soldiers 
and  civilians  who  have  come  prisoners 
into  their  hands  —  the  soldiers  having 
fought  bravely  and  with  honour  and  de- 
serving of  nothing  but  good  treatment 
from  their  captors — I  for  one  feel  I  cannot 
look  upon  the  rulers  of  Germany  as  being 
the  sole  criminals,  or  regard  the  German 
people  as  being  the  innocent  victims  of 
some  great  exploitation. 
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No.  The  German  nation  has  given 
itself  over  to  bestiality,  like  a  nation  of 
barbarians  rather  than  civilised  people ; 
and  the  curse  is  now  on  them,  and  it 
is  a  curse  they  deserve.  When  they 
have  expiated  their  crimes,  that  may 
be  another  matter ;  but  until  they  have 
done  so  they  simply  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  civilised  or  responsible  people.  As 
to  the  spirit  of  so-called  mildness  and 
conciliation  which  I  noticed  in  certain 
Germans  whom  I  met,  I  do  not  beheve 
in  it ;  and  that's  the  blunt  fact.  It  is  a 
pose  ;  a  mask  put  on,  like  any  other  mask 
might  be,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  Germans 
were  not  behind  their  Government  in  the 
scheme  to  dominate  the  world.  They 
were  ;  they  were  practically  to  a  man.  I 
have  had  Germans  tell  me — with  a  hypo- 
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critical  air  of  sorrow  at  all  the  life  that  has 
been  lost — that  the  war  was  really  a  war 
rendered  necessary  by  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  world  ;  that  when  Germany's 
trade  expansion  would  not  march  quickly 
enough,  then  the  sword  had  to  be  evoked 
to  cut  a  more  rapid  way  through.  But 
though  such  speakers  were  apt  to  wrap 
up  their  words  in  rather  an  involved  way, 
the  brutal  fact  which  emerged  quite  clearly 
— and  which  all  the  world,  I  think,  recog- 
nises now — was  that  the  German  people 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  out  for 
plunder.  They  were  out  for  other  peoples' 
countries,  for  other  peoples'  trade,  for  other 
peoples'  money.  Using  their  army  like 
a  burglar  might  use  his  revolver,  they 
were  out  to  rob  anybody  who  was  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  them. 

Those  people  who  saw  the  Germans  in 
Berlin  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  par- 
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ticularly  when  the  wave  was  still  flowing 
towards  Paris  and  Hindenburg  was  cut- 
ting to  pieces  the  Russians,  saw  a  people 
absolutely  drunk  with  the  lust  of  con- 
quest. They  cared  for  nobody  ;  and  they 
were  reckoning  up,  already,  what  they 
were  going  to  make  out  of  the  war,  and 
were  exulting  to  think  that  the  German 
trade  octopus  would  be  able  to  spread 
out  its  tentacles  still  farther,  and  that 
countless  more  millions  of  money  would 
be  flowing  into  the  German  banks.  These 
people — not  one  or  two  men,  or  one  in- 
dividual party,  but  the  entire  nation — 
gave  themselves  up  absolutely  to  the 
thirst  for  power  and  licked  their  lips  at 
the  thought  of  all  the  spoils  that  this 
power  would  bring.  They  were  willing 
to  condone  the  outrages  in  Belgium,  and 
outrages  anywhere  else,  or  on  any  scale, 
so  long  as  the  great  German  war  machine 
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was  not  delayed.  Whole  nations  might 
go  down  and  be  trampled  under  this 
vast  Juggernaut,  so  long  as  it  continued 
to  roll  on. 

And  these  are  the  people  whom  some 
misguided  men  want  us  to  receive  back 
at  once  into  the  fold;  to  grasp  hands 
which  still  have  blood  on  them.  I  have 
certainly  seen  and  suffered  more  than 
most  men ;  and  perhaps  I  have  seen  the 
German  in  his  very  worst  light.  But 
whether  that  is  so  or  not,  there  is  one 
plain  fact  that  simply  cannot  be  ignored, 
and  that  is  that  the  Germans  are  a  nation 
whose  minds  have  been  poisoned.  For 
year  after  year,  before  the  war,  they  drank 
in  eagerly  the  ideas  that  those  above 
them  instilled  into  their  minds — the  whole 
clap-trap,  bombastic  nonsense  about  Ger- 
many's invincible  greatness,  and  her  des- 
tiny as  the  nation  which  was  to  show  the 
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world  at  last  how  life  was  really  to  be 
lived.  This  poison,  administered  in  in- 
creasingly large  doses,  and  acting  upon  a 
people  naturally  credulous  and  with  a  very 
limited  outlook,  produced  in  the  end  a 
state  of  mind  that  Englishmen  can  hardly 
understand — even  now.  It  made  the  Ger- 
man simply  impossible ;  a  crude,  bom- 
bastic, blatant  creature,  cunning  in  many 
ways,  but  ludicrously  simple  in  others  ; 
and  yet  a  terribly  dangerous  creature  all 
the  same,  remembering  that  he  had  be- 
hind him,  ready  to  be  set  in  motion  merely 
at  a  touch,  the  most  terrible  machinery 
for  destruction  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

This  mental  poison,  which  the  Germans 
had  been  taking  in  for  years  before  the 
war,  has  remained  in  their  minds  during 
the  progress  of  the  war ;  it  has  totally 
obscured  their  outlook,  as  it  was  intended 
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it  should  ;  and  it  renders  them  to-day — 
though  here  and  there,  certainly,  a  fairly 
sane  man  can  now  be  found — practically 
incapable  of  realising  their  true  position 
in  the  world,  or  of  grasping  in  its  full 
significance  the  fact  that,  instead  of  being 
glorious,  and  the  revered  of  men,  they  are 
simply  loathed  and  hated  by  every  country 
that  has  a  soul.  One  never  realises  the 
gross  stupidity  of  the  German  mind  until 
one  has  visualised  quite  clearly  the  atti- 
tude that  this  people  have  taken  up  in 
regard  to  the  heroic  resistance  which  has 
so  far  overthrown  their  plans.  This  re- 
sistance, spiritual  in  its  undying  sacrifice, 
they  simply  cannot  understand ;  and  it 
is  not  surprising.  But  where  they  do 
reveal  their  full  stupidity  is  in  expressing 
a  childlike  surprise  that  any  other  country 
should  object  so  violently  to  having  the 
German  foot  upon  its  neck. 
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This,  I  think,  throws  an  absolutely 
merciless  light  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  whole  nation  has  been  fooled  until 
it  is  incapable  of  anything  Uke  reasonable 
thought.  The  Germans  had  been  taught 
before  the  war,  and  apparently  beheved, 
that  there  was  not  really  any  country  in 
the  world,  apart  from  Germany,  that 
mattered  in  the  least.  France  and  Russia 
— they  were  nothing.  They  could  be  de- 
feated, so  to  say,  between  breakfast  and 
tea.  Britain — a  decadent,  lazy  country, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  power,  it  was 
true,  but  incapable  of  making  any  ade- 
quate use  of  it ;  and  besides,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  of  these  people 
would  fight  really  for  long  against  the 
magnificence  of  the  new  "  civilisation  " 
that  Germany  was  going  to  bring  into  the 
world.  Why  should  they  ?  How  happy 
they  ought  to  be  when  they  were  taken 
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so  kindly  under  the  German  wing !  If 
they  were  naughty  and  struggled,  then,  of 
course,  they  would  have  to  be  whipped ; 
but  when  they  were  good  again,  and  learned 
to  say  all  that  the  Germans  taught  them, 
then  they  should  be  shown  how  to  live 
their  lives  according  to  the  excellent  Ger- 
man plan.  And  so  on.  This  was  really 
the  attitude  of  the  simple,  mind-poisoned 
German.  He  was  like  a  man  who  has 
taken  opium,  and  who  sees  a  topsy-turvy 
world  such  as  could  never  exist  in  plain 
fact.  And  the  world  the  simple  German 
dreamed  of  could  never  exist ;  not,  at  any 
rate,  while  there  remained  one  free  man, 
with  a  bold,  unbroken  heart,  who  would 
fight  against  the  domination  of  his  soul 
by  a  cult  which  he  hated  and  despised. 

The  poison,  I  have  said,  is  still  in  the 
German  mind  ;  and  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  act  sanely  until  its   evil  effects  have 
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passed  away.  Adversity  will  be  a  fine 
antidote.  Hunger  is  already  proving  one  ; 
and  there  are  other  shocks  and  blows, 
which  I  hope  are  in  store  for  the  Ger- 
mans, that  may  awaken  these  drugged 
people  from  the  madness  of  their  dream, 
and  cause  them  to  stand  in  fear  and 
trembling  when  they  find  that  they  have 
walked  without  knowing  it  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  bottomless  pit. 


CHAPTER    XXI 

THE    GERMAN    SPIRIT    IN    WAR 

War  is  a  sufficiently  horrible  thing,  even 
when  it  is  fought  according  to  any  set 
of  rules,  and  the  combatants  fight  like 
gentlemen.  But  Germany,  hitting  and 
even  kicking  below  the  belt,  has  made  of 
it  a  business  so  loathsome  that  it  is  simply 
insupportable.  I  think  that  the  most 
unpleasant  impression  of  all  those  I  have 
brought  back  from  Germany  with  me — 
and  three  and  a  half  years  as  her  compul- 
sory guest  have  given  me  a  large  and 
varied  stock — is  of  the  spirit  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  almost,  one  may  say,  of  pride, 
in  which  the  Germans  will  speak  of  the 
methods    by    which    their    country    has 
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thought  fit  to  wage  war.  They  shrug 
their  shoulders,  and  many  of  them  sneer, 
at  what  they  regard  as  the  typical  British 
attitude  towards  war  ;  the  idea,  that  is 
to  say,  that  although  you  are  out  to  kill 
men  you  can  still  do  it  in  a  gentlemanly 
way ;  that  you  should,  so  to  say,  mark 
out  a  ring,  like  you  would  a  prize-ring, 
and  fight  in  it  as  hard  as  you  can  accord- 
ing to  such  rules  of  decency  as  experience 
has  been  able  to  suggest. 

The  German  citizen,  with  certain  set 
ideas  carefully  planted  in  his  mind,  simply 
cannot  appreciate  what  may  be  called 
chivalry  in  war ;  the  mention  of  it  strikes 
no  responsive  chord  in  him  at  all.  The 
dirtiest  trick,  if  it  succeeded,  and  it  was 
a  German  trick,  would  receive  his  ap- 
proval. The  motto  that  "  Everything  is 
fair  in  love  and  war  ''  he  is  prepared  to  see 
carried  to  any  extreme  of  "  frightfulness." 
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The  German  idea  would  be,  if  war  were 
a  game  in  which  a  referee  could  be  em- 
ployed, to  take  the  referee  on  one  side 
before  the  fight  and  bribe  him  to  give  a 
false  verdict,  no  matter  what  course  the 
battle  took.  This  the  German  would 
think  very  smart ;  quite  a  legitimate  sort 
of  thing  to  do ;  merely  stealing  a  march, 
so  to  say,  upon  his  enemy.  And  how  can 
ordinary,  decent  people  deal  with  such  an 
attitude  as  this  ?  The  only  thing  of 
course  to  do  with  people  who  want  to 
fight  like  that  is  to  give  them  such  a 
licking,  once  and  for  all,  that  they  never 
want  to  fight  again.  We  have  been  in 
the  position  of  a  pugilist  in  the  ring,  who 
finds  he  is  up  against  an  opponent  who 
bites,  kicks,  and  breaks  every  possible 
rule  of  the  game.  In  such  circumstances, 
failing  a  referee  who  can  turn  the  offender 
out  of  the  ring,  the  pugilist  who  fights 
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fair  will  say  to  himself :  "I  am  in  for  it 
now  with  this  dirty  brute ;  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  thrash  him  until  he  can- 
not stand,"  which  the  pugilist  whose 
heart  is  in  the  right  place  will  at  once 
proceed  to  do,  bearing  quite  stoically  the 
kicks  and  bites  of  his  opponent  so  long 
as  he  knows  he  is  wearing  him  down. 

I  feel  a  lump  come  in  my  throat,  and 
something  very  like  moisture  to  my  eye, 
when  I  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  see  in  my  mind's  eye  that  gallant 
little  army  of  ours,  the  old  "  Contemp- 
tibles,"  marching  singing  into  the  battle. 
They  were  prepared  to  fight  like  gentlemen, 
and  little  dreamed  of  the  sort  of  war  that 
the  Germans  had  in  mind — a  war  not  of 
chivalry  but  of  mean  and  despicable 
tricks,  a  war  not  of  honour  but  of  dis- 
honourable barbarities,  the  sort  of  war 
that   even   ignorant  savages   would   have 
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hesitated  to  wage.  But  there  is  no  need 
to  labour  the  point ;  posterity  will  judge 
the  enemy,  and  we  know  already  what 
the  verdict  will  be. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

GERMAN   MAN-POWER 

When  I  came  back  to  London  I  saw 
young  men  still  walking  about  the  streets. 
In  the  streets  of  Berlin  there  are  no 
young  men,  nor  in  offices  either,  nor 
anywhere  else  except  in  the  Military 
Service.  Our  motto  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  was :  "  Everything  as  usual." 
The  German  motto,  on  the  contrary,  was  : 
"  Nothing  as  usual."  And  what  they 
meant  by  this  was  that  everything,  no 
matter  what,  must  be  sacrificed  if  neces- 
sary to  the  needs  of  the  war.  Our  atti- 
tude, which  might  perhaps  have  been 
justified  at  the  time  in  view  of  our  many 
difficulties,    though   I   for   one    doubt   it, 
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certainly  threw  us  back  a  long  way,  and 
prevented  us  from  making  up  our  leeway 
as  rapidly  as  we  might  have  done. 

Several  times  people  have  asked  me, 
since  I  came  back  to  London,  to  give  them 
in  a  word  or  two  a  comparison  between 
the  position  of  the  man-power  question 
in  Germany  and  in  England.  What  I 
have  replied  is  that  I  think  the  German 
military  machine  has  made  at  least  six 
times  as  great  a  call  on  the  manhood  of 
Germany  as  has  ours.  The  German  sys- 
tem is  not  to  ask  a  man  to  give  all  his 
reasons  as  to  why  he  should  not  serve 
in  the  army;  so  long  as  he  is  not  a 
cripple,  into  the  army  he  goes,  and  there 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it.  In 
Germany  you  could  not  get  a  man  in 
civil  life  exempted  on  any  ground  of 
indispensability.  The  German  Govern- 
ment knows  of  only  one  indispensability, 
10 
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and  that  is  the  indispensability  of  getting 
men  for  her  army.  The  whole  atmosphere 
and  attitude  are  different. 

We  saw  quite  clearly  at  Ruhleben  what 
strenuous  efforts  the  Germans  were  making 
to  keep  up  their  forces  in  the  field. 
When  I  first  entered  the  camp  in  No- 
vember, 1914,  we  had  a  really  fine  body 
of  men  to  guard  us — fit,  able  men,  capable 
of  any  form  of  active  service.  But  these 
were  not  there  long.  They  disappeared 
quickly  one  by  one,  and  men  of  a  less 
robust  physique  took  their  place.  And 
even  these  weaker  men  did  not  stay  with 
us  long.  They  were  constantly  being 
summoned  to  go  through  medical  examina- 
tions ;  the  comb  went  through  them  again 
and  again.  And  though  many  of  them 
looked  the  reverse  of  strong,  they  all 
went  by  degrees  the  way  of  the  first 
batch,  being  drafted  off  to  the  front  to 
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take  up  any  sort  of  work  that  it  was 
found  possible  for  them  to  do.  But  still 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  guards  for 
Ruhleben ;  and  to-day  these  guards  are 
elderly  and  in  some  cases  quite  old  men, 
wearing  not  a  military  uniform  but  a 
shabby  suit  of  civilian  clothes,  and  carrying 
a  rifle  and  side-arms.  It  is  such  things  as 
this  that  tell  the  tale. 

Not  only  are  there  no  young  men  to 
be  seen  in  a  city  like  Berlin,  but  even 
middle-aged  men  are  none  too  frequently 
encountered.  They  have  been  caught 
up  by  the  net,  and  are  used  for  military 
work  behind  the  fronts,  in  order  to  relieve 
other  fit  men  for  the  combatant  service. 
People  in  this  country  do  not  realise 
even  now  what  an  immense  drain  there 
has  been  on  the  man-power  of  Germany. 
Compared  to  the  conditions  existing  in 
that   country,  and  not  forgetting  all   we 
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have  done,  one  might  say  that  we  here 
have  scarcely  yet  made  a  beginning. 

The  grading  of  invalid  civilians  and 
wounded  soldiers  is  carried  out  in  Ger- 
many with  a  most  meticulous  care.  Any 
man  who  is  capable  of  doing  anything, 
however  little,  finds  that  his  task  has 
been  apportioned  him.  A  one-armed  man, 
for  example,  is  found  a  one-armed  job ; 
while  the  way  in  which  woman  labour 
has  been  made  use  of  in  such  a  city,  say, 
as  Berlin  one  must  see  in  order  to  believe. 
One  sees  women  cleaning  the  streets  ;  they 
operate  practically  all  the  trains  and 
trams ;  they  are  toiling  everywhere  in 
the  internal  life  of  Germany  to  an  extent 
which,  before  the  war,  would  have  been 
considered  impossible. 

Germany  has  left  absolutely  no  stone 
unturned  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  her 
Army.     The  task  has  been  easier  for  her 
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in  a  sense  owing  to  the  collapse  that  has 
been  taking  place,  as  the  war  has  con- 
tinued, in  regard  to  what  may  be  called 
normal  trade.  With  so  many  raw  ma- 
terials impossible  to  get,  and  with  all 
sorts  of  transport  and  other  defects  crop- 
ping up  and  becoming  worse  and  worse, 
one  German  industry  after  another  has 
had  to  close  down  ;  and  all  those  working 
in  them  have  been  promptly  snapped  up 
by  the  Government,  being  used  either  for 
purely  military  work,  or  else  being  set 
to  work  at  once  upon  munition  making. 

The  failure  of  thousands  of  small  busi- 
ness men,  and  of  little  shopkeepers  and 
others,  has  brought  more  grist  to  the 
mill  of  the  military  authorities.  What 
you  have  to-day,  really,  is  the  picture  of 
this  great  country  just  as  one  huge  war 
machine,  everything  else  neglected,  the 
peace  conditions  of  life  all  broken  up,  and 
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an  absolutely  ruthless  authority  exercised 
to  throw  men  and  material  into  the  zones 
of  war.  "  National  service  "  in  Germany 
means  that  and  nothing  less. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

AMUSEMENTS   IN    BERLIN 

When  I  was  in  Berlin  in  August,  1916, 
on  my  two  days'  leave  from  the  prison- 
camp,  there  was  a  tolerable  amount  of 
the  old  night  life  still  going  on — that  riot 
of  sordid  materialism  that  one  could 
see  only  in  Berlin.  I  remember  visiting 
one  or  two  cabarets ;  and  what  amused 
me  about  them  was  the  absolutely  stolid 
and  self-satisfied  way  in  which  the  German 
still  revelled,  or  appeared  to  revel,  in 
patriotic  songs  of  the  most  blatant  and 
childish  description.  The  majority  of  the 
audiences  were  composed  of  officers  on 
leave ;  and  I  could  not  help  picturing  to 
myself  what  the   average  young  British 
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officer  would  have  said,  coming  straight 
back  from  the  front  and  wanting  to  forget 
the  war  altogether  for  a  spell,  if  he  had 
been  asked  to  sit  for  several  hours  and 
listen  to  songs  written  exclusively  in  a 
"Rule  Britannia"  strain.  I  think  he  would 
have  got  up  and  gone  out,  and  found 
his  way  to  a  theatre  where  Ethel  Levey, 
George  Robey,  or  somebody  else,  could  help 
him  to  blot  out  of  his  mind  all  thoughts 
of  the  too-familiar  world  of  war,  and  to  re- 
create for  him  the  illusion  of  a  world  which 
still  has  time  to  laugh  and  jest.  But  here 
again,  of  course,  you  have  the  terrible 
lack  in  the  Germans  of  anything  like  a 
sense  of  humour.  One  long  orgy  of 
patriotic  fervour  does  not  make  them 
any  the  less  willing  to  go  through  the 
whole  business  again  at  the  slightest 
provocation. 
With  the  decay  of  everything  else  in 
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Berlin  is  now  coming  also  the  decay  in 
amusements,  and  of  most  other  things  that 
go  to  make  life  bearable.  It  was  about 
six  months  ago,  I  remember,  when  I  was 
paying  one  of  my  last  visits  to  the  city, 
that  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  this 
stagnation  struck  me  with  particular  force. 
Still  looking  fairly  well  fed,  as  I^  did, 
thanks  to  my  parcels  from  England,  I 
found  very  many  glances  directed  at  me 
as  I  went  through  the  streets  with  my 
single  escort.  I  was  indeed,  in  stricken 
Berlin,  someone  well  worth  looking  at — a 
man  who  appeared  actually  as  though  he 
was  having  enough  to  eat !  No  wonder 
people  turned  their  heads. 

A  little  while  after  this,  on  that  same 
day,  I  became  tired  of  the  pavements  and 
made  an  effort  to  get  a  horsed  conveyance 
of  some  kind ;  it  was  my  last  endeavour" 
to  do  so.    After  a  time,  I  remember,  I  did 
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encounter  an  aged  derelict  of  a  vehicle, 
driven  by  a  shaky  old  man,  who  seemed 
hardly  fit  to  be  doing  even  this  light 
form  of  work.  His  horse  was  pitifully 
thin,  and  the  old  driver  told  me,  when  I 
got  into  conversation  with  him,  that  he 
had  been  out  on  the  streets  for  the  past 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  during  all 
this  time  he  had  been  unable  to  get  his 
horse  a  scrap  of  any  kind  of  food. 

Another  incident  which  occurred  on 
this  day,  or  on  one  of  my  visits  just  about 
the  same  time,  made  a  very  strong  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  I  saw  one  of  the 
German  policemen,  always  truculent  and 
literally  reeking  with  authority,  stop  a 
shabbily-dressed  woman  in  the  street  and 
insist  on  examining  a  rather  large  parcel 
she  was  carrying.  He  wanted  to  find 
out  whether  it  contained  food  !  People 
carrying    food    about    in    the    streets    of 
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Berlin — under  circumstances,  that  is  to 
say,  which  may  strike  the  police  as  being 
in  the  least  suspicious — are  very  promptly 
held  up  and  called  upon  to  give  an 
account  of  themselves.  I  remembered  this 
incident  more  particularly  when  I  came 
back  to  London  and  had  an  opportimity 
of  contrasting  our  position  here  with  the 
position  in  Berlin.  Imagine  a  London 
policeman  stopping  a  British  housewife 
as  she  was  on  her  way  home  before  lunch, 
and  pushing  his  inquisitive  fingers  into 
her  basket  or  parcel.  I  should  not  care  to 
be  that  policeman,  or  those  upon  whose 
instructions  he  was  acting. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  last  few  days  I 
was  in  Berlin  that  I  saw  a  man  in  the 
street  whom  the  world  knows  very  well 
indeed ;  but  none  of  his  old  admirers 
would  have  recognised  him.  This  man 
was   Hackenschmidt,    the   great  Russian 
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wrestler.  From  lack  of  food,  and  from 
nothing  else,  this  great  fellow's  body 
seemed  to  have  shrunk  and  withered.  He 
appeared  to  have  lost  all  that  extraordinary 
vitality  for  which  he  was  once  so  famous. 
He  looked  old,  and  weary,  and  wretched ; 
aged  by  privation  long  before  his  time. 
And  so  did  large  numbers  of  others  whom 
I  saw  in  the  streets  those  days.  Their 
faces  and  their  shabby  clothes  made  me 
think  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  a 
German  in  Berlin  on  one  of  my  visits  to 
the  city  before  the  war. 

He  had  complained  about  the  craze  there 
was  in  Germany,  just  then,  for  everything 
English — clothes,  manners,  customs. 

"  All  our  menfolk,"  he  said,  "  seem  to 
be  trying  to  imitate  Englishmen." 

"  Well,"  I  told  him,  "  I  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  heard  of  an  Englishman  who 
wanted  to  imitate  a  German." 
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And  I  felt  perfectly  certain,  when  I 
walked  again,  years  later,  in  the  war- 
wearied  and  wretched  city  of  Berlin, 
that  my  fellow-countrymen  would  be  even 
less  likely,  in  the  future,  to  betray  a 
desire  to  copy  German  habits  or  customs. 

But  still  there  are  many  Germans, 
egregious  people  that  they  are,  who  affect 
at  any  rate  to  feel  by  no  means  displeased 
with  themselves.  One  of  them,  with 
whom  I  happened  to  talk  of  the  war — a 
thing  that  very  rarely  occurred,  as  this 
particular  subject  was  usually  avoided — 
was  filled  with  pride  when  he  gazed  at 
one  of  those  newspaper  maps  which  showed 
how  much  territory  his  country  had 
occupied  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

"  Look  at  all  the  land  Germany  now 
has,"  this  German  said  to  me. 

"  Y^s,"  I  answered,  "  and  look  at  all 
the  sea  that  Britain  still  has." 
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This,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  put 
rather  an  abrupt  stop  to  the  conversation. 

But  war  talk  between  myself  and  the 
Germans  was,  as  I  have  said,  usually 
avoided,  quite  by  mutual  consent ;  and 
this,  of  course,  was  just  as  well.  At 
Ruhleben,  for  instance,  I  met  Prince 
Max  of  Baden,  the  Chief  of  the  German 
Red  Cross,  General  von  Kessell,  Prince 
Thurm  und  Taxis,  and  many  other  equally 
distinguished  Germans.  But  we  never 
spoke  of  the  war ;  that  was  practically 
taboo. 

Mentioning  these  well-known  people  calls 
to  my  mind  an  incident  which  I  will  relate 
here,  and  which  has  a  rather  amusing 
aspect. 

When  the  Kaiser  paid  his  famous  visit 
to  England  in  the  year  1911,  I  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  borough  councillors  of 
Holborn  ;     and  it  fell  to   my   lot   to  be 
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given  a  privilege  which — at  any  rate  at 
that  time,  however  it  might  be  viewed 
to-day — was  considered  a  very  great  privi- 
lege indeed.  I  had  to  step  forward  and 
present  the  Kaiser  with  an  address  of 
welcome.  When  I  got  to  Ruhleben,  the 
whole  complexion  of  affairs  being  cer- 
tainly rather  different  from  that  which 
existed  in  1911,  I  suddenly  remembered 
this  incident,  and  decided  to  tell  it  to 
our  German  camp  commandant,  a  quite 
kindly  old  gentleman.  He  laughed  with 
the  greatest  heartiness,  and  said  that  he 
was  sorry  he  had  been  imable  to  celebrate 
my  arrival  in  Ruhleben  in  a  similarly 
formal  way. 

Speaking  again  of  amusements,  and 
particularly  of  the  theatre,  I  really  think 
that  we  in  Ruhleben  were  better  off  in 
this  regard  than  were  the  people  in  Berlin. 
Certainly  I  am  quite  sure  that  nobody. 
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no  matter  where  they  might  be,  could 
have  enjoyed  a  theatrical  performance 
more  than  we  prisoners  did.  Altogether, 
from  first  to  last,  we  produced  in  our 
Ruhleben  Theatre  more  than  a  hundred 
plays — all  of  course  without  any  feminine 
assistance.  As  to  theatrical  conditions  in 
Berlin,  just  about  the  time  I  left  Ruhleben 
— that  is  to  say  in  March  this  year — the 
Apollo  was  certainly  open,  and,  I  believe, 
the  State  Opera  House  was  carrying  on  in 
an  intermittent  sort  of  way.  There  was 
also  a  performance  of  some  kind  going  on 
at  the  Zoological  Palace ;  and  I  believe, 
too,  that  there  was  a  circus  playing  some- 
where. With  the  exception  of  these,  and 
certain  questionable  night-club  shows, 
not  forgetting,  of  course,  a  few  picture- 
palaces,  Berlin  was  in  the  position  of 
going  without  amusement. 

When  I  came  back  to  London  I  found 
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myself  in  the  midst  of  a  controversy  as 
to  the  9.30  p.m.  "cm-few."  Well,  it 
may  be  considered  that  Berlin  has  already 
decided  this  question ;  and  the  people 
have  had  very  httle  voice  in  the  matter. 
What  with  the  shortage  of  fuel,  and  the 
drastic  cutting-down  of  the  use  of  illumin- 
ants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulties  of 
all  sorts  that  exist  in  connection  with 
the  running  of  theatres,  Berlin  finds  itself 
with  nothing  to  do  quite  early  in  the 
evening,  and  it  is  certainly  true  to  say 
that  at  about  9.30  p.m.  nowadays  Berlin 
has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  put  itself 
to  bed.  What  a  difference  between  this 
and  the  pre-war  habits  of  the  people  of 
Berlin !  What  a  difference,  indeed,  be- 
tween the  Berhn  of  to-day  and  the  Berlin 
say  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  war, 
before  those   awkward    questions    began 

to   be  asked,   and  before  that  flicker   of 
11 
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doubt  began  to  appear  in  the  Germans* 
eyes! 

What  of  the  orgies  that  took  place 
when  von  Kluck  was  hot-foot  on  the  road 
to  Paris,  and  when  Hindenburg  had  come 
back  out  of  his  retirement  in  order  to 
make  hay  of  the  Russians  in  East  Prussia  ? 
Those  were  wonderful  days  in  which  the 
"beast"  showed  itself  clearly  in  the 
Germans,  when  it  came  out  naked  and  un- 
ashamed, when  men  went  shouting  about 
the  streets  drxmk  with  the  lust  of  power, 

when but  the  story  is  now  known  ;  the 

eyes  of  the  world  have  been  opened.  But 
the  eyes  of  the  world  have  not  seen,  as 
I  have  seen,  that  land  of  terror,  rather 
than  a  land  of  triumph,  into  which  the 
unbridled  passions  of  the  Germans  have 
now  led  them.  This  is  the  view  that 
haunts  me :  the  great,  prosperous  city 
stricken    as    though    by    a    plague ;     its 
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people  moving  languidly  as  though  in  the 
grip  of  some  terrible  disease ;  civilisation 
departing  from  them,  and  leaving  them 
with  nothing  but  a  ceaseless  quest  for 
food.  Has  the  world  ever  seen  anything 
more  dramatic,  more  tragic,  than  this 
great  city  on  which  the  curse  has  fallen  ? 
I  hardly  think  so. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

SUPPRESSING   THE   TRUTH 

I  HAVE  spoken  before,  although  only 
briefly,  of  the  food  riots  which  shook  Ger- 
many, and  which  held  for  a  time  the 
breathless  attention  of  the  world.  Many 
people  no  doubt  thought  that  this  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end ;  that  Germany 
as  a  nation  was  about  to  rise  and  cast  off 
her  enslavers.  But  the  German  Govern- 
ment knew  better  than  this.  They  still 
had  the  power  of  the  military  machine ; 
and  so  long  as  this  machine  served  them, 
and  did  not  go  to  pieces,  they  felt  con- 
fident of  dealing  with  any  of  the  troubles 
that  arose.  Had  they  felt  that  there  was 
any  real  peril,  I  am  very  certain  that  the 
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world  would  not  have  heard  as  much  as 
it  did  about  these  food  riots. 

Nothing  in  Germany  is  done  without  a 
purpose ;  for  thinking  cunningly  ahead, 
like  a  chess-player  at  a  board,  the  clever 
German  is  certainly  unrivalled.  So  the 
stories  of  the  food  troubles  were  allowed 
to  creep  out ;  and  in  the  allied  and  neu- 
tral countries  there  were  good  people, 
obviously,  who  thought  that  the  crisis 
had  come  and  was  about  to  pass,  and  felt 
that  at  last  there  might  be  some  chance 
of  being  able  to  relax  their  efforts,  and  to 
leave  Germany  herself  to  work  out  her 
own  salvation.  Such  views  as  these  the 
German  authorities  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  have  planted  in  the  minds  of 
their  adversaries.  If  they  could  have  in- 
duced any  temporary  weakening  of  effort 
in  the  forces  arrayed  against  them,  they 
would    have    considered    that    the    food 
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troubles  had  served  them  very  well.  They 
were  hopeful  indeed — of  this  I  am  quite 
convinced — that  if  pen-pictures  of  these 
food  riots  could  be  spread  abroad  in 
enemy  countries,  and  the  situation  made 
to  look  as  bad  as  it  could  be,  then  the 
result  might  be  to  take  some  of  the  stif- 
fening out  of  all  the  military  work  that 
was  going  on  against  them,  and  to  cause 
soft-hearted  people  to  raise  their  voices 
again  in  the  land. 

And  all  the  time,  of  course,  directly  the 
iron  was  hot,  the  German  Government 
meant  to  strike  swiftly  and  with  an  un- 
swerving decision.  Their  secret  agents 
were  everywhere;  they  had  gauged  the 
full  strength  of  the  trouble;  and  what 
they  meant  to  do  was  to  allow  the  rebels 
to  go  just  far  enough  to  incriminate  them- 
selves, and  no  farther.  What  the  Govern- 
ment wanted,  particularly,  was  an  excuse 
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to  put  their  hands  on  a  number  of  men 
whom  they  considered  to  be  dangerous, 
and  who  could  not  very  well  be  clapped 
into  prison  without  any  excuse  at  all. 
This  plan  was  followed  out  exactly  as  had 
been  intended.  The  trouble  came;  the 
riots  took  place ;  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment compromised  themselves ;  and  then, 
sure  of  their  weapon,  the  Government 
struck  with  the  full  force  of  repression. 
They  knew  just  where  the  men  were  whom 
they  wanted  specially  to  remove ;  and  these 
men  were  promptly  taken,  and  disappeared. 
The  fate  of  Liebknecht  hangs  heavily  over 
all  Germany  to-day,  and  the  Moabit  Prison 
in  Berlin  is  now  in  the  thoughts  of  all 
those  who,  although  they  know  the  truth, 
yet  dare  not  try  to  enlighten  their  less 
intelligent  fellows.  There  is  no  free  speech 
in  Germany  like  there  is  in  England. 
What  happens  in  Germany  to  the  man  who 
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talks  is  that  a  corporal's  guard  appears 
suddenly  one  day  at  his  house ;  he  is  put 
quietly  into  a  van,  and  the  next  thing  is 
that  he  finds  himself  an  inmate  of  the 
Moabit  Prison,  suffering  what  is  described 
officially  as  "  preventive  arrest."  And 
what  this  really  means  is  that  the  man 
is  taken  and  flung  into  prison,  without 
any  question  of  a  trial  or  of  being  able 
to  make  out  a  case  for  himself,  and  that 
he  can  linger  there  just  as  long  as  the 
authorities  may  think  necessary.  His  con- 
finement is  solitary,  and  is  made  as  spirit- 
crushing  as  possible.  He  occupies  a  tiny, 
gloomy  cell,  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
him  to  take  exercise,  all  that  he  is  allowed 
to  do  is  to  walk  up  and  down  a  narrow 
passage,  in  which  he  is  completely  isolated, 
and  in  which  he  has  no  chance  whatever 
of  seeing,  or  of  speaking  to,  any  other 
human  being. 
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Such  is  the  German  machinery  for  sup- 
pression, most  thoroughly  worked  out,  as 
is  the  German  way,  and  most  thoroughly 
dreaded  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Germany.  And  so  long  as  the 
machinery  works,  what  can  the  German 
people  do  ?  But  here  one  must  remember 
that  a  gathering  flood,  if  it  has  a  sufficient 
weight  behind  it,  will  sometimes  break 
through  the  strongest  dam  that  man  can 
build.  And  this  German  dam  is  no  more 
than  a  man-built  piece  of  work ;  all  the 
atoms  that  make  it  up  are  no  more  than 
men ;  and  withal  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  Germans,  like  the  rest  of 
the  people.  And  it  is  a  very  striking  fact 
that,  though  prisons  like  the  Moabit  and 
others  are  full  of  orators  who  have  dared 
to  lift  up  their  voices,  yet  there  still  per- 
sists in  Germany — and  I  believe  grows — 
a  steady  undercurrent  of  feeling  which  is 
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entirely  revolutionary,  which  aims  at  the 
truth,  and  is  voiced  secretly  by  the  men 
from  whose  eyes  the  scales  have  fallen. 

But  of  course  this  spirit  can  find  no 
articulate  voice.  It  is  not  to  be  found, 
for  example,  in  the  Government-con- 
trolled newspapers — ^and  certainly  not  in 
any  authentic  form  in  the  Government- 
controlled  Socialist  papers.  It  cannot  be 
detected  in  any  public  speeches  which  are 
made.  But  still  it  is  there,  and  it  is 
growing  more  active  from  day  to  day.  It 
often  travels  from  place  to  place  in  the 
form  of  well-thumbed  typewritten  sheets  ; 
while  occasionally  it  comes  in  its  hundreds 
of  copies  from  some  secretly  installed 
duplicating  machine.  In  the  form  of 
little  leaflets  it  makes  its  way  into  Switzer- 
land, Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and — ^though 
to  a  lesser  extent — ^into  Holland. 

This  elusive  spirit,  which  spreads  like 
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a  fire,  and  which  even  the  jack-boots  of 
German  officialdom  cannot  now  stamp 
out,  has  found  its  way  even  into  the  Ger- 
man Navy;  and  some  of  it  is  burning, 
without  any  doubt,  even  in  that  mon- 
strous, inhuman  machine,  the  German 
army  itself.  Here,  whenever  its  presence 
can  be  detected,  the  offender  is  dealt  with 
in  a  way  that  is  typically  Prussian.  He 
is  simply  taken  from  his  present  position, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  drafted  off  to 
that  part  of  the  battle-line  which  may  be 
exposed  at  the  moment  to  a  maximum 
amount  of  danger.  It  is  a  simple  plan, 
worthy  of  its  devisers. 

Some  time  ago,  when  a  revolution  in 
Germany  was  talked  about,  it  was  felt — 
and  felt,  I  think,  quite  rightly — ^that  there 
was  really  small  prospect  of  anything  of 
the  kind  materialising.  But  in  looking  at 
this  question  one  must  never  forget  the 
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factor    of    time.       Time    passes ;     things 
happen ;     the  cumulative  strain   is   con- 
stantly growing. 

After  Mr.  Gerard,  the  American  Am- 
bassador, had  left  Berlin,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  he  wrote,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, that  Germany  could  not  be 
described,  then,  as  being  anything  like  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  Well,  as  I  have 
emphasised,  that  was  more  than  a  year 
ago.  And  at  the  time  Mr.  Gerard  left 
Berlin  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Germans, 
though  they  were  getting  very  uncom- 
fortable, and  were  becoming  more  and 
more  depressed,  were  not  in  anything  like 
the  awful  position  as  to  food  in  which  they 
find  themselves  to-day.  Every  day,  every 
week,  every  month,  things  are  now  grow- 
ing worse,  and  this  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind.  One  knows  what  it  is  with  a 
piece  of  macliinery,  say,  for  example,  a 
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motor-car,  when  once  it  is  allowed  to  get 
out  of  repair.  It  becomes  immediately  a 
curse  rather  than  a  convenience  ;  and  when 
one  part  does  not  break  down  another 
does,  until  the  wretched  owner  gives  the 
thing  up  in  despair.  And  so  it  has  been 
with  the  whole  machinery  of  German  life  ; 
one  defect  reacts  upon  another;  one 
shortage  in  this  produces  another  shortage 
in  that;  while  a  crowning  cause  of  the 
deterioration  which  has  been  so  swift  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months  has  been  the 
failure  of  transport  and  the  rapid  wearing- 
out  of  the  railways. 

It  is  these  things,  all  happening  one  on 
top  of  another,  which  have  such  a  disas- 
trously cumulative  effect.  And  people  in 
this  country  cannot  yet  realise  what  peculiar 
discomforts  may  follow  from  a  total  lack 
of  even  one  single  commodity.  One  may 
take,  for  example,  rubber.     Unless  he  could 
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get  rubber  the  dentist  could  not  attend 
properly  to  your  teeth ;  and  in  Berlin 
nowadays,  owing  to  the  terrible  quality  of 
the  war  bread,  dental  assistance  is  par- 
ticularly required.  It  is  the  shortage  of 
rubber  again — as  mentioned  briefly  before 
— which  has  compelled  the  German  au- 
thorities to  prohibit  any  civilian  use  of 
bicycles.  Then  this  same  shortage  of 
rubber,  taking  so  many  vehicles  off  the 
streets,  has  thrown  an  enormously  increased 
burden  of  traffic  on  the  Berlin  tramways. 
But  they  have  been  imable  adequately  to 
meet  these  increased  demands.  For  one 
thing,  there  has  been  no  means  found  of 
repairing  the  Une,  which  is  in  a  shocking 
condition.  And  this  bad  state  of  the  per- 
manent way  has  a  prejudicial  effect  upon 
the  cars,  shaking  them  all  to  pieces  as 
they  go  bumping  along  the  track.  B esides, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  grease,  it  is  now  im- 
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possible  to  lubricate  the  wheels  of  the 
tramears  properly.  And  so,  as  I  have 
said,  one  trouble  leads  to  another,  until 
the  whole  fabric  of  civilised  life  may  be 
brought  toppling  to  its  fall. 


CHAPTER   XXV 

WHEN   WILL   THE    CRASH   COME  ? 

I  SUPPOSE  the  one  question,  more  than 
any  other,  that  I  have  been  asked  since 
I  came  back  from  Germany,  is  this :  "  How 
much  longer  will  the  German  people,  as 
apart  altogether  from  their  military 
machine,  be  able  to  hold  out?"  "When 
will  they  reach  the  final  and  breaking 
strain  ?  " 

Well,  one  way  I  think  of  answering  this 
question  is  to  say  that  no  country  in  the 
world  would  have  held  out  so  long  as  Ger- 
many already  has.  But  then  no  coimtry 
save  Germany  has  ever  placed  itself  so 
completely  in  the  hands  of  its  rulers ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  any  other  modern 
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nation  would  have  ever  consented  to  sell 

itself  so  thoroughly  into  bondage.     But 

this,  naturally,  does  not  answer  the  main 

question  :    "  When  will  the  crash  come  ?  " 

Of  course  I  am  not  an  expert  on  modern 

military  tactics  and  do  not  for  one  moment 

pretend  to  be  so,  though  I  had  the  honour 

when   I   was  yoimger   of  serving  in  the 

forces  of  the  Crown.     As  to  the  actual 

war,  as  we  are  seeing  it  just  now  on  the 

western    front,    matters    are    developing 

by    such    stupendous   leaps    and   bounds 

that  no  man  to-day  can  say  what  may 

happen  to-morrow.     But  it  is  immensely 

gratifying  to  me,  home  as  I  am  from  a 

land  of  depression  and  gloomy  faces,  to 

see  the  quiet,  confident  mien  of  the  people 

in  this  country.     We  talk  often  enough 

of   moral.      It    is    an    indefinable    thing, 

practically  impossible  to  pin  down  in  any 

precise  statement.     Yet  its  importance  is 
12 
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never  to  be  under- estimated.  And  so  far 
as  this  quality  of  moral  is  concerned,  and 
as  regards  all  that  it  implies;  then  the 
Allies  have  an  immeasurable  advantage 
over  the  Germans. 

Fighting,  so  to  say,  in  the  open,  with 
matters  affecting  the  war  discussed  freely 
and  without  untruth,  the  Allies  can  go 
forward  always  with  a  stout  spirit.  When 
mistakes  are  made  they  are  examined  and 
commented  upon  in  a  way  that  would  be 
simply  impossible  in  Germany.  There 
the  people  have  nothing  to  content  them- 
selves with  but  a  bMnd  belief  in  the 
powers- that-be.  Hindenburg  and  the  great 
army — these  can  never  do  wrong.  So,  at 
least,  the  popular  delusion  was  until  a  Httle 
time  ago.  I  think  myself  that  this  delu- 
sion is  now  beginning  to  wear  very  thin. 
But  the  German  authorities  have  dis- 
played  an   almost   devilish  ingenuity   in 
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finding  some  fresh  hope  with  which  to 
stimulate  the  waning  moral  of  their  un- 
fortunate people. 

And  what  it  amounts  to,  really,  is  this  : 
so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  change  the 
scene,  to  put  some  fresh  and  seemingly 
attractive  setting  on  the  stage,  so  long 
will  the  German  Government  strive  des- 
perately to  postpone  the  Nemesis  that  is 
now  so  close  upon  their  heels.  These 
scene- shifters  have  indeed  no  enviable 
task.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play  every 
act  was  thunderously  applauded  ;  every- 
where the  great  theatre  of  Germany  echoed 
with  praise  and  with  acclamation.  But 
that  was  a  long  time  ago.  The  play  re- 
fused to  end  as  it  had  been  hoped  it  would 
end— in  fact  it  showed  no  signs  of  ending 
at  all — and  yet  the  hungry  people  found 
that  they  could  not  leave  the  theatre ; 
they  had  paid  their  money  and  there  they 
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must  sit  to  the  bitter  end.  The  scenery 
certainly  became  more  and  more  highly 
coloured ;  the  actors  more  and  more  bom- 
bastic in  their  speeches ;  but  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  house  had  changed.  There 
were  those  among  the  audience  who  had 
even  the  temerity  to  interrupt  the  per- 
formance and  to  declare  that  it  was  failure 
and  not  success  which  might  see  the 
ciu-tain's  fall.  But  with  these  objectors, 
as  I  have  said,  a  very  quick  way  was  found. 
They  vanished  from  the  audience  and  were 
heard  no  more. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  thing  for  me 
in  Ruhleben,  watching  and  inquiring  by 
day,  and  thinking  things  out  as  well  as  I 
could  during  the  quietness  of  the  night, 
to  see  how  perfectly  (with  years  of  previous 
organisation)  the  German  Government 
had  its  finger  upon  the  pulse  of  the  public. 
Never,  surely,  in  the  history  of  the  world 
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before,  have  millions  of  people  been  made 
to  think  this  or  think  that,  just  according 
to  the  wishes  of  those  who  have  control 
of  the  machine.  It  is  still  incredible  to 
us  in  England,  and  I  think  it  always  will 
be.  Of  course  the  thing  could  never  have 
been  done  at  aU  had  the  nation  worked 
upon  not  been  simple  and  credulous  to  a 
degree.  A  people  Uke  the  British,  a  people 
like  the  French,  and  most  certainly  a  people 
like  the  Americans,  would  have  refused 
once  and  for  all  to  drink  the  soothing 
draughts  that  were  held  to  their  lips. 
They  would  have  insisted  at  any  rate 
upon  doing  their  own  thinking  for  them- 
selves ;  and  then  of  course  the  whole 
edifice  of  deception  would  have  fallen 
clattering  to  the  ground. 

But  still  the  question  is  insistent  : 
"  When  will  the  end  come  ?  "  The  Ger- 
man people  are  sick  for  peace  ;  they  think 
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of  it  night  and  day.  There  is  nothing 
else  they  are  thinking  about  so  much, 
save  perhaps  food.  But  this  latter  is  a 
hopeless  subject ;  the  food  is  simply  not 
there ;  while  in  regard  to  the  hope  of 
peace  this  is  still  something  that  at  least 
may  be  attained;  though  how,  or  in  what 
way,  many  of  the  bewildered  Germans 
have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  remember 
very  well,  in  this  regard,  that  one  shrewd 
and  yet  very  anxious  Berliner  put  the 
situation  to  me  in  these  words  : 

"  We  are  like  a  man  at  the  top  of  a 
steeple,  whose  ladder  has  fallen  away,  and 
who  cannot  get  down  despite  all  his  efforts." 

This  really  gives  one  an  idea  of  the 
situation.  And  I  believe  now,  so  far  as 
one  human  brain  can  grasp  the  mighty 
problem,  that  Germany  has  no  alternative 
but  to  get  a  peace  within  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  or  be  face  to  face  with  such 
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a  huge  wave  of  Bolshevism  within  her 
own  country  that  all  the  known  landmarks 
will  be  swept  away.  The  urgent  need  for 
a  quick  finish  to  the  war  is  now  perfectly 
understood  by  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity in  Germany. 

But  how  can  this  quick  finish  be  ob- 
tained ?  Can  it  be  obtained  on  the  wes- 
tern front  ?  Well,  although  I  am  writing 
in  changing  times,  it  does  not  seem  as 
though  it  can.  And  if  this  hope  fades, 
what  other  hope  is  there  of  gaining  a 
definite  decision  ?  I  do  not  believe  for 
one  moment  that  the  German  public  will 
be  put  off  again  with  any  fairy-tale,  or  by 
any  dressed-up  official  report.  They  are 
too  far  gone  in  despair  for  that.  Such  in- 
genious stories  might  have  held  water  a 
year  ago  :  they  will  not  hold  water  to-day. 
The  eyes  of  the  whole  of  Germany  have 
become  riveted    on    the    western   front. 
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Here,  they  realise  quite  well,  is  the  real 
testing-ground ;  and  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  power  on  earth,  now,  which 
will  make  them  turn  their  eyes  elsewhere. 
In  this  huge  and  mighty  effort,  so  enor- 
mously advertised  in  advance,  the  rulers 
of  Germany  have  committed  themselves 
too  deeply  to  be  able  to  switch  the  atten- 
tion of  their  people  in  any  other  direction. 
That,  at  any  rate,  is  my  view,  and  I  think 
it  is  one  that  can  be  supported  by  facts. 

The  Germans,  we  must  remember,  have 
had  one  grievous  disappointment  after 
another.  The  Marne  shook  them ;  but 
this  was  a  small  disappointment  to  the 
others  which  followed.  The  drive  back 
of  the  Russians  was  a  cause  for  immense 
rejoicing,  and  one  must  not  forget  the 
enormous  fillip  which  they  received  when 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  temerity 
of  Rumania  in  daring  to  enter  the  war 
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against  them  was  so  very  speedily  pun- 
ished. The  effect  of  this,  as  I  had  occasion 
to  see  with  my  own  eyes,  was  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  this  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand, because  there  was  in  the  Rumanian 
misfortune  so  much  that  had  a  dramatic 
aspect.  And  then,  of  course,  there  was  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  "  U  "-boat  boom. 
I  am  speaking  particularly  of  the  second 
wave  of  "  U  "-boat  warfare — ^the  "  un- 
restricted "  campaign.  This  "  dope  "  was 
administered  to  the  German  public  when 
they  were  in  a  very  despondent  frame  of 
mind  indeed ;  and  its  effects  for  the  time 
were  magical.  Here  at  length,  out  of 
the  fog  of  doubt,  was  something  concrete, 
something  really  to  be  counted  upon. 
It  was  rather  ludicrous  in  some  ways,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Germans  took  this 
campaign.  Hollow  chests  filled  out  again  ; 
heads  were  held  erect ;    and  we  prisoners 
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in  Ruhleben  were  given  very  clearly  to 
understand  that  our  perfidious  country 
was  at  last,  with  its  wicked  desire  to 
stand  between  Germany  and  the  sun,  to 
receive  the  chastisement  which  it  so  well 
deserved. 

Of  course  this  was  a  huge  and  desperate 
plunge  for  Germany,  and  I  am  sure  that 
thinking  Germans  realised  it  quite  well. 
It  was  Germany  against  the  world.  But 
the  mass  of  the  people,  relieved  by  being 
given  a  new  hope,  did  not  look  too  closely 
at  any  question  of  the  consequences. 
Influential  Germans,  men  with  a  great 
stake  in  the  country,  were  found  to  oppose 
the  scheme  in  considerable  numbers.  But 
their  views  were  drowned  in  the  general 
clamour.  They  were  told  that  the  "  U  "- 
boats  would  certainly  bring  England  to 
the  point  of  starvation,  and  this  probably 
within  six  months.    And  how  could  any 
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counsel  of  precaution  stand  against  such 
arguments  as  this  ?  Besides,  one  must 
remember  that  the  German  situation  was 
already  becoming  very  serious  indeed — it 
could  not,  in  fact,  have  been  much  worse ; 
and  so,  acting  on  the  idea  that  desperate 
diseases  require  desperate  remedies,  the 
"  unrestricted "  campaign  was  duly 
launched. 

We  in  Ruhleben  heard  nothing  that 
was  reliable  about  the  progress  of  the 
"  U  "-boat  warfare ;  not  that  this  was 
surprising.  What  we  were  told,  very 
soon — in  fact  suspiciously  soon — ^was  that 
England  was  already  beginning  to  feel 
the  pinch ;  that  it  would  be  only  a  short 
time  before  she  would  be  forced  to  give 
way.  Naturally  we  did  not  believe  this, 
as  we  were  still  receiving  our  parcels  as 
usual ;  but  I  do  not  mind  telling  you 
that  there  were  anxious  hearts  in  Ruhleben 
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those  days,  as  there  were  in  England.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  it  was  until  I  got 
back  to  England,  and  heard  something 
of  the  wonderful  naval  work  which  has 
gone  to  the  combating  of  this  menace, 
that  I  realised  just  how  serious  the  menace 
really  was,  or  how  desperately  and  wan- 
tonly the  Germans  had  used  this  treacher- 
ous weapon. 

Speaking  of  the  Navy  makes  me  feel 
compelled  to  pay  my  tribute,  humble 
though  it  is,  to  those  magnificent  men  of 
our  mercantile  marine.  In  our  camp  at 
Ruhleben  we  had  as  prisoners  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  seafaring  men ;  and  I 
know  that  my  pen  can  never  find  words 
with  which  to  express  my  admiration  for 
them.  Never  too  highly  paid,  in  all 
conscience,  and  very  rarely  made  heroes 
of,  or  even  given  to  expect  that  they  are 
in  any  way  heroes,  these  wonderful  seamen 
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of  ours  have  done  work  in  the  war — 
silent,  uncomplaining,  absolutely  unselfish 
work — ^that  I  for  one  cannot  think  of 
without  feeling  a  gratitude  that  is  much 
too  deep  for  any  adequate  expression. 
I  know  I  am  striking  no  new  note  here ; 
but  that  shall  not  deter  me.  I  have  the 
opportunity  and  I  will  use  it.  Britain, 
no  matter  what  she  may  say  or  what  she 
may  do,  can  never  repay  the  debt  which 
she  owes  to  these  quiet  fellows  of  the  sea. 
I  was  with  a  naval  ojBficer  the  other 
evening,  and  it  did  me  good  to  hear  him 
talk  of  them ;  the  men  in  the  mine- 
sweepers, the  men  in  the  merchant-ships, 
the  men  who  go  out  on  the  water 
without  even  a  thought  of  flinching,  in 
gales  as  well  as  in  calms,  in  bitter  winter 
weather  as  well  as  in  smiling  suns,  and 
with  this  silent  peril  from  below  always 
lurking  invisible  to  threaten  them. 
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Our  seamen  in  Ruhleben,  many  of  them 
captured  from  fishing  craft  in  the  North 
Sea,  where  they  had  so  courageously  been 
"  doing  their  bit,"  were  men  that  one  could 
feel  heartily  proud  of.  They  always  had  a 
stout  heart,  even  in  conditions  which  were 
at  times  most  depressing.  They  were  full 
of  humour  and  resource.  They  revealed 
in  a  shining  light  what  centuries  of  tra- 
ditions will  do ;  and  when  all  is  said  and 
done  it  is  our  sea  tradition,  our  indomit- 
able sea-spirit,  which  is  our  lodestone  in 
this  war.  All  this,  however,  though  it 
does  my  heart  good  to  write  it,  may 
perhaps  merit  the  criticism  that  it  is 
rather  beyond  the  point.  But  I  know 
that  any  Englishman  will  excuse  me ;  he 
has  felt  very  much  this  way  himself; 
only  I  think  that  perhaps  it  may  be  the 
case  that  I,  after  having  been  for  more 
than  three  years  under  the  German  heel, 
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being  unable  to  call  my  soul  my  own, 
feel  rather  more  deeply,  now,  than  I  should 
have  done  had  I  not  had  this  bitter 
experience. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE   QUESTION   OF  THE   MACHINE 

I  AM  not  forgetting  the  point  that  I  have 
had  just  lately  in  my  mind,  and  which  I 
know  occupies  the  thoughts  of  those  in 
England.  "  How  long  ?  "  We  know  our- 
selves that  we  are  now  "  in  "  to  the  finish  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  that.  And  our 
good  cousins  in  America  are  equally  de- 
termined never  "  to  throw  up  the  sponge  "  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  magnificent  spirit 
of  the  French  and  our  other  Allies.  There- 
fore the  question  really  is  how  much  more 
punishment  will  the  enemy  take  before 
— ^in  the  language  of  the  ring — he  is 
counted  out  ? 

A  little  earlier  in  this  book  I  spoke  of 
the  great   peace  spirit   in  Germany  as   a 
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mighty  flood  which  was  only  being  held 
back  now  by  the  strength  of  the  official 
machine.  And  it  is  the  strength  of  this 
machine  which  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem.  It  is  a  wearied  machine,  a 
much-worn  machine,  a  machine  which 
creaks  and  groans  as  it  goes  labouring  on. 
But  it  is  a  machine  still,  an  unbroken 
organisation.  And  until  it  breaks  down 
and  stops,  until  suppression  gives  way  to 
expression,  until  then  I  suppose  Ger- 
many must  go  on  suffering  the  tortures 
of  the  damned.  That,  as  I  see  it,  is  the 
whole  position. 

Germany  to-day  is  a  sealed  book  ;  shut 
up  within  herself ;  consumed  by  a  terrible 
disease  which  can  find  no  remedy.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  cannot  continue  indefinitely ; 
no  repressive  machine,  however  ruthlessly 
exercised,    can    keep   within    bounds    for 

more  than  a  certain  length  of  time  such  a 
13 
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pent-up  torrent  as  is  now  forming  in 
Germany  behind  all  those  clouds  of  camou- 
flage which  she  sends  up  between  herself 
and  the  outside  world.  I  think  the 
Germany  of  to-day  might  be  likened  to 
some  great  mass  of  highly  inflammable 
material  which  wants  only  a  strong  enough 
spark — a  spark  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment cannot  extinguish  quickly  enough — 
to  burst  out  into  one  huge  and  devastating 
flame.  And  that  spark,  if  it  is  applied, 
will,  I  imagine,  be  the  spark  of  Bolshevism. 
That  the  German  Government  itself  is 
very  much  afraid  has  been  shown  more 
than  once ;  more  particularly  when,  in 
the  dealings  with  Russia  which  preceded 
the  peace  made  with  that  country,  the 
Germans  absolutely  insisted  that  no  Bol- 
shevist propaganda  matter  should  enter 
German  territory.  They  were  taking  no 
risks  in  that  direction. 
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But,  after  all,  the  might  of  the  German 
machine  represents  the  might  of  a  human- 
built  machine ;  it  is  not  superhuman. 
And  its  instruments  in  repressing  disorder 
are,  to  put  the  matter  plainly,  the  prison, 
the  machine-gun,  and  the  sword.  Germany 
fights  on  to-day  because  she  can  do  nothing 
else.  The  country  is  in  much  the  same 
plight  as  are  the  soldiers.  The  soldiers 
have  the  enemy  in  front  of  them ;  death 
lies  there.  And  behind  them,  should  they 
dare  to  turn  and  try  to  retreat,  are  men 
told  off  who  will  shoot  them  without 
mercy.  It  is  death  either  way ;  but  the 
death  in  front  of  them  is  not  a  certainty, 
while  the  death  behind  them,  if  they  turn 
and  run,  is  practically  a  certainty.  So 
they  go  forward. 

And  the  German  citizen  away  behind 
the  lines,  if  he  refuses  to  do  his  war  work 
— and  practically  all  the  men  are  on  war 
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work  now  and  so  in  the  hands  of  the 
authorities — is  either  put  into  prison  or 
sent  off  somewhere  to  the  front  where  he 
stands  a  very  strong  chance  of  being  shot. 
If  he  happens  to  be  a  talker,  a  man  who 
can  possibly  influence  his  fellow-men,  then 
he  is  even  more  vigorously  under  suspicion ; 
and  the  first  word  he  breathes  that  does 
not  fit  in  with  the  German  Government's 
plan,  off  he  goes  too. 

And  who  are  left  to  stir  the  ferment  of 
revolution  ?  Women,  children,  and  very 
old  men.  And  this  means  that  unless  the 
inexorable  machine  itself,  the  machine 
which  exercises  all  this  might  and  force, 
develops  a  flaw  which  may  widen  until  it 
disorganises  everything,  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Germans  may  languish  for 
some  time  longer  in  their  valley  of  despair. 

Anything  one  writes,  however,  in  this 
regard,  fascinating  though  speculation  is, 
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gives  one  very  much  the  feeling  that  one  is 
playing  with  fire.  Who  knows,  who  can 
tell  ?  I  had  about  thirteen  hundred  days 
in  which  to  study  my  Germany  from  within, 
and  about  thirteen  hundred  nights  in  which 
to  reflect  upon  what  I  had  learned,  and  yet 
I  hesitate  very  much  in  what  I  write  about 
this  extraordinary  people.  Temperament- 
ally there  is  none  of  that  fire  in  them 
which  may  lead  to  some  great,  sudden 
wave  of  feeUng.  They  are  patient  with 
the  patience  of  a  beast  of  burden  ;  and  the 
beast  of  burden  will  go  a  long  way,  even 
imder  terrible  suffering,  before  it  comes 
to  the  point  where  it  stands  and  will  move 
no  more,  unresponsive  to  the  whip  which 
may  be  raining  blows  upon  it.  But  never- 
theless that  moment  does  come. 

And  we  must  not  forget  that  more  than 
one  chink  has  appeared  already  in  the 
armour  even  of  German   authority.     We 
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must  not  forget  the  mutinous  spirit  shown 
by  the  sailors  of  the  German  fleet  at  Kiel.  I 
have  heard  the  argument  raised  that  these 
men  were,  so  to  speak,  "  eating  their  heads 
off  in  idleness,"  and  that  therefore  it  was 
not  to  be  surprised  at  that  trouble  broke 
out  among  them.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
matter  can  be  dismissed  quite  so  easily 
as  that ;  there  was  a  much  deeper  signi- 
ficance in  it.  Fancy  what  the  Kaiser 
would  have  said,  in  the  days  before 
the  war  when  he  was  building  up  this 
great  fleet  with  the  taxation  wrung  from 
his  patient  coimtrymen,  if  it  had  even 
been  whispered  that  a  spirit  of  mutiny 
could  show  itself  among  his  sailors  !  Nor 
must  we  forget  all  those  strikes  and 
demonstrations  of  unrest  which  have  been 
reported  from  such  a  wide  area  as  is  repre- 
sented by  Berlin,  Essen,  Hamburg,  Diissel- 
dorf,  and  Leipsic. 
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One  might,  to  be  quite  frank,  write  on 
almost  indefinitely  on  this  subject,  and 
still  feel  all  the  time  that  one's  judgment 
may  be  coloured  unduly  by  some  piurely 
personal  point  of  view.  Besides,  there  is 
this  risk  always :  that  when  you  desire  a 
thing  to  happen  you  are  apt  to  seize  upon 
each  straw  which  blows  the  way  you 
want  it  to  blow.  Infinite  harm  has  been 
done  in  this  country  in  what  one  may  call 
the  later  stages  of  the  war  by  the  idea 
being  spread  that  Germany  was  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  People  liked  this  idea  ; 
it  was  such  a  consoling  one ;  it  fitted  in 
so  well  with  the  comfortable  spirit  that  after 
all  we  might  not  be  called  upon  to  proceed 
to  the  uttermost  sacrifice.  The  German 
Government  itself,  cunning  as  it  is,  has 
not  minded  at  all  our  having  got  that 
impression — so  long  as  it  is  not  true.  And 
so,   writing  as  one  individual  observer — 
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even  though  my  opportunities  have 
been  in  certain  respects  unique — I  feel 
the  very  heavy  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  any  man  who  comes  back  to 
England  with  the  tale  that  the  Germans 
are  at  last  on  the  point  of  absolute 
collapse. 

But  facts  must  speak ;  and  if  one 
confines  oneself  solely  to  them  one  cannot 
go  far  wrong.  The  food  pressure,  the 
peace  pressure,  and  the  revolutionary 
pressure  on  the  German  Government  have 
at  this  moment  become  intense  ;  and  one 
day^ — how  soon  who  can  tell  ? — they  must 
lead  to  a  great  crisis.  That  seems  to  me 
the  irresistible  logic  of  the  situation.  The 
recent  bitter  attacks  made  by  one  public 
man  in  Germany  upon  another  is  a  clear 
intimation,  I  think,  that  the  whole  internal 
position  of  the  country  is  becoming  far 
more  grave. 
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But,  after  all,  if  I  continued  to  write 
for  ever,  I  could  not  say  more  than  I  am 
going  to  say  now.  Germany  must  have 
either  a  very  quick  victory  or  else  she  must 
have  food  !  This  is  the  bed-rock  of  her 
position.  One  or  the  other  she  must 
have.  If  the  victory  does  not  come  soon, 
or  if  the  food  does  not  come  soon,  then 
an  absolutely  impossible  situation  will 
have  been  reached  in  which  almost  any- 
thing may  happen.  As  to  the  German 
hopes  of  speedy  victory,  what  can  I  say 
here,  writing  as  I  do  at  a  moment  when 
the  great  conflict  in  the  West  is  still  in 
active  progress  ?  But  there  is  one  point 
in  this  regard  which  strikes  me  as  espe- 
cially significant.  The  German  soldiers 
have  been  told,  and  the  German  people 
have  been  told  also,  that  this  great 
offensive  is  to  be  the  "  final "  offensive ; 
that  it  is  the  last   straw  in  the  game; 
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that    this    time    the    German    hosts    are 
Hterally  to  hack  their  way  through. 

Well,  the  first  great  shock  has  come, 
and  has  partly  spent  itself,  even  as  I 
write  ;  and  while  this  book  is  in  the  press, 
and  before  it  can  reach  its  public,  the 
enemy  may  be  making  other  and  even 
more  convulsive  efforts.  But  the  British 
and  French  armies  are  still  there,  still 
unbroken,  still  full  of  spirit  and  fighting 
force ;  and  the  German  High  Command 
has  not  gained  the  decision  upon  which  it 
was  pinning  all  its  hopes.  That  it  will 
do  so  now,  so  far  as  the  West  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  for  one  single  moment  believe : 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  ova  magnificent 
troops,  and  those  of  oiu*  Allies,  to  harbour 
such  a  thought.  More  bitter  fighting  there 
may  be,  no  doubt ;  more  wanton  sacrifice 
by  the  Germans  of  the  life-blood  of  their 
people.    But   their   victorious   ending   of 
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the  war  will  never  come  upon  the  western 
front ;  of  that  I  feel  certain.  The  Ger- 
mans are  opposed  by  men  there  who  never 
will  be  beaten,  who  refuse  to  know  any- 
thing about  such  a  word  as  "  defeat." 
Pressed  back  by  swarming  hordes  they 
may  be,  and  forced  to  give  ground,  but 
beaten  never.  And  when  the  time  for  the 
great  counter-stroke  comes, I  for  oneshould 
not  care  to  be  in  the  Germans'  shoes.  But 
of  that  stage  I  am  not  writing  here,  though 
it  may  have  been  reached,  perhaps,  by  the 
time  these  lines  are  read.  Such  are  the 
disadvantages  ofbook-making  in  war-time. 
But  if  the  Germans  cannot  get  an 
immediate  decision  in  the  West — and  I 
am  certain  they  cannot  wait  for  any  long- 
delayed  success — then  where  are  they  to 
gain  a  military  victory  which  will  bring  the 
war  to  an  early  termination  ?  I  should 
think  it  would  be  as  difficult  for  their  High 
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Command  to  answer  this  question  as  it 
would  be  for  me.  It  is  the  West  that  is 
the  great  main  centre  of  operations — it  is 
there  that  victory  must  be  sought,  as  the 
Germans  themselves  have  shown  by  their 
recent  colossal  effort.  Therefore  if  victory 
is  denied  them  here,  where  else  will  a 
victory  serve  their  purpose — remembering 
that  this  purpose  is  now  no  longer  a 
fickle  and  unimportant  success,  but  a 
blow  which  will  actually  bring  the  war  to 
an  end  ?  I,  personally,  cannot  see  any 
way  out  for  them  if  they  fail  definitely 
in  their  great  thrust  in  the  West.  And 
that  they  now  feel  they  cannot  rely  on 
their  "  U  "-boats  to  finish  the  war  quickly 
enough  for  them  has  been  shown  quite 
clearly  by  their  decision  to  risk  the  losing 
of  countless  thousands  of  more  lives  in 
this  vast  effort  by  land.  No  ;  look  which 
way  you  will,  it  seems  impossible,  now, 
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for  Germany  to  find  any  short-cut  to 
victory,  no  matter  what  sacrifice  she  may 
be  prepared  to  make  in  order  to  reach  it. 
I  have  spoken  of  land  and  sea ;  but 
there  remains  of  course  the  air.  Can 
Germany  terrorise  her  enemies  into  peace 
by  a  new  policy  of  "  f rightfulness  "  in  the 
air  ?  She  may  think  it  worth  while 
perhaps  to  try.  Having  exploited  earth 
and  water,  and  having  even  gone  under 
the  water,  and  having  already  shown  that 
she  has  absolutely  no  scruples  left  about 
the  shedding  of  non-combatant  blood, 
the  order  may  go  forth  for  an  "  intensi- 
fied "  aerial  war.  And  if  it  does,  at  this 
stage  of  the  war,  I  think  that  Germany's 
rulers  may  be  sorry  they  issued  it.  If 
there  ever  was  a  game  that  two  can  play 
at,  it  is  the  game  of  aerial  raiding.  And 
if  it  should  come  in  the  end  to  a  question 
as  to  which  coimtry  could  best  survive  a 
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constant  aerial  raiding — which  country, 
that  is  to  say,  had  the  stronger  nerve — 
then  in  my  view  there  would  be  no  room 
for  comparison  at  all  between  England 
and  Germany.  We  should  stand  it ;  we 
should  adapt  ourselves  to  it ;  we  should 
be  able  to  grin  and  bear  it.  We  have  im- 
mense reserves  of  moral  that  are  as  yet 
untouched.  But  as  for  the  starving, 
despondent  German,  weakened  already 
and  shaken,  all  that  I  can  say  is  that  he, 
at  any  rate,  is  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  be  able  to  stand  the  nerve-strain  of  a 
really  intensilBed  aerial  war.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  German  Government  quite  realises 
this  ;  though  to  what  lengths  desperation 
may  force  them,  who  can  tell  ? 

It  really  all  comes  back  to  this.  The 
German  nation  says  to  its  Government : 
"  Give  us  victory — ^which  means  peace — 
or  give  us  food,  and  be  quick  about  it. 
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We  can  endure  no  more."  But  if  the 
Government  cannot  give  them  victory — 
what  then  ?  Can  it  give  them  food — 
millions  of  tons  of  foods,  and  particularly 
of  fats,  the  ration  of  which  in  Germany 
is  now  down  to  less  than  two  ounces  a 
week  ?  Where  is  this  food  to  come  from, 
with  an  ever-tightening  and  improving 
blockade  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an 
authority  as  to  the  possibility  of  extracting 
food  from  Rumania  and  the  Ukraine 
during  this  present  year,  but  I  can  say 
that  well-informed  Germans  are  entirely 
sceptical  on  this  point,  and  believe  that 
the  Government's  statements  as  to  the 
food  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  con- 
quered territories  are  made  merely  with 
a  view  to  quietening,  temporarily,  the 
clamour  of  the  people. 

I   do   not    think    I    need   labour    this 
question  any  longer;    although  of  course 
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it  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation. 
I  do  not  see  where  Germany's  victory  is 
to  come  from ;  nor  do  I  see  where  her 
food  is  to  come  from.  And  one  or  the 
other  she  must  have,  unless  she  is  to  find 
herself  faced  almost  immediately  by  an 
unspeakable  anarchy  and  chaos.  "  We 
want  food ;  we  want  peace  !  "  It  is  the 
cry  of  a  huge  people  in  anguish ;  it  is  a 
cry  that  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  The 
rulers  of  Germany  still,  it  is  true,  have 
the  reins  in  their  hands ;  but  they  have 
driven  their  people  now  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  abyss.  And  here,  even  as  I  write, 
this  whole  vast  country  stands  tottering, 
watched  breathlessly  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Has  there  ever  been  a  spectacle 
as  dramatic,  or  as  tragic,  seen  upon  the 
human  stage  ?  I  do  not  think  so ;  and 
I  do  not  think  that  there  may  ever  be 
again. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE   TRAIL   OF  THE   PRUSSIAN 

As  I  pause  for  a  moment,  thinking  of  the 
terror  of  the  position  in  which  Germany 
now  finds  herself — isolated  in  her  frightful 
suffering  from  the  rest  of  the  world — ^I  see 
right  through  all  her  anguish,  and  the 
madness  of  folly  that  has  come  upon  her, 
the  work  of  the  evil  hand  that  is  typically 
Prussian.  For  long  hours,  too,  in  my 
prison-camp,  I  used  to  ponder  on  this 
question  of  the  Prussian  menace.  It  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter ;  and  I  do 
not  think  that,  even  now,  there  are  many 
people  in  England  who  can  realise  what 
exactly  is  meant  by  the  word  "  Prussian," 
or  by  the  type  of  human  being  the  term 
implies.     There  exists  the  general  vague 
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idea  that  the  Prussian  is,  racially,  a  cousin 
of  the  English.  But  not  one  person  in 
twenty  with  whom  I  have  talked  since  I 
came  back  from  Germany  seems  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Prussians  are  Orientals. 
Nor  are  we  yet  clear,  although  we  have 
been  fighting  Germany  now  for  nearly 
four  years,  that  the  Saxon  German  is  as 
different  from  the  dominant  German  as 
he  is  from  the  Chinese.  The  Prussians 
are,  ethnologically,  Finno-Slavs,  Eastern 
in  appearance.  Eastern  in  their  cruelty, 
and  Eastern  above  all  in  their  capacity 
for  bluffing  and  fooling  all  those  with 
whom  they  may  come  into  contact.  They 
are  inordinately  fond  of  display  and  of 
loud  bombastic  talk ;  and  they  have  the 
true  Oriental  delight  in  eating  to  excess. 
The  fact  that  the  Prussians  have  been  in 
Europe  for  many  centuries  has  really 
changed  them  very  little;    they  are  still 
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— ^when  judged  in  comparison  with  other 
European  nations — ^barbarians  and  nothing 
less. 

If  one  tries  to  deal  with  a  typical  Prus- 
sian as  though  he  were  a  decent  member 
of  a  civilised  community,  one  places  one- 
self immediately  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
Prussian  is  ready,  without  the  slightest 
scruple,  to  take  advantage  of  every  action 
which  is  not  accompanied  by  force.  If 
his  opponent  should  be  courteous  to  him, 
this  the  Prussian  mistakes  immediately 
for  fear.  The  Prussian  will  lie  to  you 
without  the  smallest  hesitation ;  it  is  a 
part  of  the  game ;  and  if  he  succeeds  in 
deceiving  you,  he  will  look  upon  you 
merely  as  a  fool.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  find  yourself  in  the  position  of  detecting 
him  in  his  lies,  and  act  promptly  and  with 
determination,  then  you  may  have  very 
little  further  trouble  with  him. 
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The  whole  Prussian  attitude  is  one  of 
deliberate,  impudent  "  bluff."  They  claim 
automatically,  and  quite  irrespective  of 
what  the  real  facts  may  be,  to  be  abso- 
lutely first  in  everything,  hoping  that  an 
indolent  world  will  take  them  at  their 
own  valuation ;  or,  at  any  rate,  hoping 
that  although  some  of  their  lies  are 
discovered,  all  of  them  may  not  be.  The 
Prussian  scientists,  historians,  painters, 
and  musicians  are,  one  and  all — according 
at  least  to  the  Prussian — ^the  very  finest 
in  the  world.  There  is  a  crude,  stupid 
monotony  about  all  this  constant  claim 
to  greatness ;  but  this  the  Prussian  does 
not  mind  in  the  least.  It  is  all  a  part  of 
the  game.  That  he  may  be  laughed  at, 
that  his  claims  may  be  shown  to  be  simply 
preposterous,  will  not  cause  him  a  mo- 
ment's loss  of  sleep.  The  Prussian  has  a 
thickness   of  skin  that   we  can  scarcely 
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understand.  No  snubs  or  rebuffs  will 
hurt  him  in  the  least;  he  will  carry  on 
his  game  of  "  bluff "  to  the  very  last 
moment,  and  then  when  he  does  give 
way,  he  may  either  do  so  in  anger,  or 
perhaps  actually  with  admiration  for  the 
man  who  has  succeeded  in  out-bluffing 
him.  There  you  have  the  Prussian,  and 
the  sooner  we  realise  him  for  what  he  is 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  We  ought  in 
fact  to  have  summed  him  up  a  very  long 
time  ago;  there  has  been  no  excuse  for 
our  not  doing  so,  because  he  has  given 
himself  away  completely  more  than  once. 
There  is  nothing  the  Prussian  likes  more 
than  to  deceive  us  with  words  and  high- 
sounding  phrases ;  this  is  quite  his  pet 
pastime ;  and  it  delights  him  to  see  how 
easily  he  can  make  fools  of  us.  One  word 
that  he  has  made  more  play  with  than 
any  other  is  the  word  "  naturalisation." 
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it  necessary  to  revise  her  opinion  of  the 
British  soldier.  There  came,  as  I  saw,  a 
very  great  change  in  public  opinion ;  and  if 
you  happen  to  know  the  Germans  they  are 
really  a  most  transparent  people.  Their 
way  of  concealing  the  fears  that  had  begun 
to  invade  their  minds  took  the  form  of 
belittling  any  idea  that  we  should  be  able 
to  replace  oxir  first  small  army  by  a  really 
large  one  on  the  Continental  scale.  It 
was  "  bluff  "  again  :  the  very  thing  they 
were  afraid  of  they  pretended  could  not 
happen  at  all.  If  we  tried  to  raise  a  big 
army,  they  said,  it  would  be  simply  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  mob,  ludicrously 
inferior  to  the  discipHned  German  troops. 
I  remember  quite  well  the  photographs 
which  were  put  into  the  German  papers 
showing  some  of  our  first  ''  Kitchener 
boys "  drilling  in  the  parks  and  open 
spaces  without  imiforms,  and  sometimes 
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without  rifles.  These  photographs  were 
inserted  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
suggesting  that  our  organisation  was  at 
sixes  and  sevens,  and  that  we  were  face 
to  face  with  a  hopeless  task. 

And  so  the  mass  of  the  ignorant  Ger- 
man public  was  made  to  think  just  what 
those  above  them  wanted  them  to  think ; 
but  since  those  days  there  has  been  a 
rapidly-growing  fearing  of  the  British 
Army.  There  have  been  facts  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  conceal  or  deny.  The 
British  soldier  is  no  longer  just  a  mere 
"  sportsman,"  a  foohsh  amateur  in  the  art 
of  war.  They  realise  that  it  is  not  fear  of 
his  enemy  which  makes  him  shake  hands 
sometimes  with  the  German  when  he  is  taken 
prisoner.  The  Germans  have  begun  to  pay 
him  the  honour  of  complaining  bitterly 
about  him.  "  He  is  a  barbarous  fighter, 
is  the  Englishman,"  I  have  heard  it  said. 
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it  necessary  to  revise  her  opinion  of  the 
British  soldier.  There  came,  as  I  saw,  a 
very  great  change  in  public  opinion ;  and  if 
you  happen  to  know  the  Germans  they  are 
really  a  most  transparent  people.  Their 
way  of  concealing  the  fears  that  had  begun 
to  invade  their  minds  took  the  form  of 
belittling  any  idea  that  we  should  be  able 
to  replace  our  first  small  army  by  a  really 
large  one  on  the  Continental  scale.  It 
was  "  bluff  "  again  :  the  very  thing  they 
were  afraid  of  they  pretended  could  not 
happen  at  all.  If  we  tried  to  raise  a  big 
army,  they  said,  it  would  be  simply  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  mob,  ludicrously 
inferior  to  the  disciplined  German  troops. 
I  remember  quite  well  the  photographs 
which  were  put  into  the  German  papers 
showing  some  of  our  first  "  Kitchener 
boys "  drilling  in  the  parks  and  open 
spaces  without  uniforms,  and  sometimes 
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without  rifles.  These  photographs  were 
inserted  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
suggesting  that  our  organisation  was  at 
sixes  and  sevens,  and  that  we  were  face 
to  face  with  a  hopeless  task. 

And  so  the  mass  of  the  ignorant  Ger- 
man public  was  made  to  think  just  what 
those  above  them  wanted  them  to  think  ; 
but  since  those  days  there  has  been  a 
rapidly-growing  fearing  of  the  British 
Army.  There  have  been  facts  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  conceal  or  deny.  The 
British  soldier  is  no  longer  just  a  mere 
"  sportsman,"  a  foohsh  amateur  in  the  art 
of  war.  They  realise  that  it  is  not  fear  of 
his  enemy  which  makes  him  shake  hands 
sometimes  with  the  German  when  he  is  taken 
prisoner.  The  Germans  have  begun  to  pay 
him  the  honour  of  complaining  bitterly 
about  him.  "  He  is  a  barbarous  fighter, 
is  the  Englishman,"  I  have  heard  it  said. 
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And  in  the  word  ''Englishman"  of  course 
the  speaker  included  Scottish,  Welsh,  Irish, 
Canadian,  Australian,  New  Zealand,  and 
Cape  soldiers.  "He  does  not  fight  fair," 
was  another  comment  I  heard ;  and  I  think 
this  was  delightful  as  coming  from  the 
Germans — the  past-masters  of  foul  play. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  revealed  to  me  how 
hard  hit  they  were.  The  German  actually 
admires  any  xmfairness  in  fighting  or  in 
anything  else,  so  long  as  it  yields  some 
advantage ;  and  when  they  found  that 
the  English  soldier  would  fight  equally 
well  with  a  brick,  pick-axe,  a  trench  knife, 
or  even  with  his  fists — and  this  last  with 
perhaps  most  alacrity  of  all — they  began 
at  length  to  conceive  a  profound  though 
very  reluctant  admiration  for  him. 

I  had  at  Ruhleben  a  specially  good 
opportunity  for  discussing  the  English 
soldier  with  the  relays  of  military  guaids 
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who  came  to  the  camp  ;  and  I  was  able 
to  see  how,  gradually,  the  scales  fell  from 
their  eyes.  I  think  our  bold  trench-raid- 
ing was  what  the  German  soldiers  liked 
least  of  all ;  I  believe  it  sent  a  shiver  of 
apprehension  right  through  the  German 
army.  It  was  something  quite  unex- 
pected, something  we  originated  ourselves, 
and  in  which  our  soldiers  simply  revelled. 
But  it  was  certainly  not  according  to  the 
German  laws  of  war  ;  therefore  of  course 
it  was  grossly  unfair.  But  all  the  same  it 
won  for  our  soldiers  the  sneaking  admira- 
tion of  the  Germans.  In  fact,  it  did  more  ; 
it  gained  for  them  the  fear  of  the  enemy. 
The  individual  German  began  to  be  afraid 
of  the  individual  Briton ;  and  this  of 
course  was  all  for  the  good.  But  still  the 
Germans  have  one  comfort  that  they 
hug  to  their  hearts.  They  have  to 
admit  that  our  soldiers  are  extraordinarily 
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courageous;  that  they  are  tenacious  to 
a  degree ;  that  they  will  go  ahead  with 
ardour ;  and  that  they  will  also  retreat,  if 
it  becomes  necessary,  with  a  dogged  fight- 
ing for  every  inch  of  the  ground.  They 
are  forced  to  admit,  too,  that  our  equip- 
ment has  become  amazingly  good.  But 
what  they  do  declare,  and  still  adhere  to, 
for  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  is  that  our 
officers  are  "  unscientific."  And  of  course 
the  German  loves  the  word  "  scientific  " 
more  almost  than  any  other.  It  is  a 
fetish  with  him. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 


OUR    "  OBSTINACY  " 


There  is  one  rather  amusing  thing  I  find 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  one 
that  may  give  a  tinge  of  lightness  to  pages 
which  must  be  inevitably  sombre.  I 
refer  to  the  delightfully  typical  way  in 
whicli  the  Germans  talk  of  the  "  obstinacy  " 
of  Great  Britain.  When  I  heard  this 
phrase  used  first  I  thought  about  it  for 
quite  a  long  time  afterwards ;  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  else  that  has 
given  me  a  clearer  or  more  vivid  insight 
into  the  German  mind.  They  were  ex- 
tremely angry  with  us ;  they  even  hated 
us.  And  all  because  we  were  so  "  ob- 
stinate." 
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Why  were  we  "  obstinate  "  ?  Simply 
because  we  refused  to  be  gulled  like  the 
Russians  were;  simply  because  the  war  went 
on  and  on,  because  we  "obstinately"  re- 
fused to  confess  that  we  were  beaten, 
even  in  the  face  of  all  that  the  military 
critics  wrote  in  the  German  papers.  I 
think  the  whole  situation  was  lovely ; 
often  in  my  prison-camp  an  appreciation 
of  it  has  come  hke  a  bright  ray  through 
the  darkness.  These  wretched  English, 
refusing  again  and  again  to  accept  defeat ! 
What  obstinacy  !  Why  could  not  we  lie 
down  and  just  let  the  German  machine 
roll  us  in  the  mud  ?  Of  what  use  was  such 
obstinacy  ?  We  should  have  to  yield  in 
the  end.  Germany  could  never  be  any- 
thing but  victorious  ;  any  thought  of  her 
defeat  was  simply  too  ridiculous  for  words. 
Therefore  we  were  putting  ourselves  to  all 
this  trouble,  spending  all  this  money  and 
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losing  all  these  lives,  really  for  nothing  at 
all — or,  at  any  rate,  such  was  the  German 
view.  Germany  was  to  be  mistress  of  the 
world  ;  nothing  short  of  that  would  satisfy 
her.  Therefore  Britain  must  be  content 
with  some  second-rate  position.  All  this 
was  certain  ;  it  had  been  settled  by  Ger- 
many long  before  the  war.  It  was  simply  a 
case  of  pressing  the  button  and  the  thing 
was  done.  But  now  here  was  this  unex- 
pected barrier  in  the  way  ;  the  confirmed 
"  obstinacy  "  of  the  British  people.  No 
wonder  the  grey -blue  waves  of  the  German 
soldiers  advanced  upon  us  singing 
Lissauer's  "  Hymn  of  Hate." 

Then  I  remember  so  well,  and  shall  de- 
scribe here,  the  attitude  adopted  towards 
that  great  statesman  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the 
days  when  America  was  neutral.  The 
Germans  never  of  course  regarded  him  in 
his  true  light ;   they  never  saw  him  as  the 
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man  of  high  and  pure  ideals — a  man  who 
really  meant  all  that  he  said  in  his  memor- 
able speeches.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
almost  impossible  for  the  Germans  to  view 
him  or  anybody  else  in  such  a  light  as 
that.  No.  They  put  him  down  quite 
typically  as  a  shrewd  business  man  ;  actu- 
ated by  no  higher  motives  than  to  get  his 
country  out  of  the  embarrassments  of  the 
war  in  order  that  after  the  war,  America — 
being  unwearied — might  be  able  to  seize 
upon  the  trade  of  the  belligerents  and 
make  a  profit  out  of  the  situation  in  every 
possible  way. 

That  he  would  ever  steer  his  country 
deliberately  into  the  war  seemed  to  the 
average  German  the  most  impossible  thing. 
Was  not  there  much  more  to  be  gained 
by  staying  out  of  it  ? 

But  now  of  course  America,  and  par- 
ticularly her  President,  is  the  object  of  the 
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most  virulent  "  hate."  Mr.  Wilson  has 
indeed  joined  "Mr.  Grey,"  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  Lord  Northcliffe  in  the  Ger- 
man "  Chamber  of  Horrors."  They  are 
all  four  hated  with  an  absolutely  blistering 
hate ;  while  further  vials  of  wrath  are 
now  poured  upon  the  "  unholy  alliance  " 
which  the  Germans  declare  has  been 
formed  between  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  M.  Clemenceau.  But  it  is 
the  "  obstinate"  British,  I  think,  who  still 
receive  the  fullest  and  most  deadly  hate. 
Had  it  not  been  for  them  and  their  cursed 
obstinacy,  the  Germans  think  that  all 
might  have  gone  well.  But  with  a  people 
who  simply  refuse  to  be  beaten  what  can 
one  really  do  ?  In  the  face  of  all  the 
German  rules  of  war,  and  even  though  we 
have  been  literally  wiped  out  several 
times — in  the  German  press — there  we  are 

still   in   the   field,    and   actually   making 
15 
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preparations  already  for  the  summer  cam- 
paign of  1919.  We  really  have  not  been 
playing  the  game — at  least  not  the  German 
game. 


CHAPTER   XXX 


Germany's  spies 


I  HOPE  the  reader  will  not  regard  this  as 
a  threadbare  subject,  because  there  are 
aspects  of  it  which  it  is  still  very  well 
worth  while  that  we  should  realise.  Eng- 
land is  over-run,  even  to-day,  with  Ger- 
man spies,  every  one  of  whom  should  be 
interned.  Almost  the  first  person  to  whom 
I  spoke  on  arrival  in  London  some  weeks 
ago  was  an  uninterned  German,  who  was 
as  surprised  to  see  me  as  I  was  to  see 
him. 

There  was  a  time,  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the  great  business 
men  of  London,  Manchester,  Leeds,  New- 
castle, Glasgow,  and  elsewhere,  made  the 
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terrible  blunder  of  beginning  to  find  room 
in  their  offices  for  a  horde  of  lynx-eyed 
young  German  clerks.  They  gave  their 
services  free,  ostensibly  so  as  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  their  business  train- 
ing. In  reality  each  of  these  young  men 
was  a  business  spy.  Every  German  is 
naturally  of  a  spying  nature ;  they  even 
spy  upon  each  other  when  there  is  no- 
body else  to  spy  upon.  And  these  young 
German  clerks,  when  their  time  in  Eng- 
land was  over,  returned  to  Germany  loaded 
with  our  secrets  and  with  rich  tales  of 
what  the  Americans  call  "  easy  money  " 
— stales  of  Britain  as  a  nation  given  to  long 
week-ends  and  the  playing  of  many  games 
(foolish  games,  the  Germans  think  them) ;  ' 
tales  of  our  absence  of  any  military  effort ;, 
tales  of  high  wages  being  paid  and  forn 
tunes  easily  made ;  tales  of  fat  businesses 
being  allowed  to  decline  because  the  Eng- 
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lishman  had  not  enough  energy  to  make 
them  go. 

And  at  that  time  Germany  was  in  the 
first  flush  of  the  enormous  prosperity 
which  followed  her  victories  over  France. 
Saxony,  the  German  Lancashire,  and  the 
provinces  of  Silesia,  Rhineland,  and  West- 
phalia were  developing  at  an  extraordin- 
arily rapid  rate.  The  British  invention 
of  aniline  dyes  was  being  exploited  to 
its  utmost  by  Germans,  while  American 
electrical  inventions  were  also  being  put 
to  a  rapid  and  successful  use.  And  the 
envy  with  which  Germans  had  always 
regarded  England  was  developed  by  the 
German  authorities  until  it  became  a 
scientifically-inculcated  hatred,  this  being 
disguised  all  the  time  by  visits  and  return 
visits  of  mayors,  burgomasters,  scientists, 
literary  men,  motorists,  and  other  crowds 
of  representative  persons  who  were  sent 
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over  here  just  in  order  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  what  a  German  described  to  me 
as  "  the  most  easily  flattered  English." 
It  is  well,  even  now,  that  we  should  re- 
member these  things. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  difference 
between  the  treatment  of  women  in  Ger- 
many and  in  England  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  Germany's  dislike  and  contempt 
for  us.  In  Germany  a  woman  is  simply 
and  solely  a  housewife  (Hausfrau),  and 
that  she  should  ever  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere in  public  life,  even  in  the  smallest 
way,  is  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  deca- 
dence— as  a  mark  of  decadence,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  part  of  the  male  portion  of  the 
population  for  ever  tolerating  such  a  thing. 

Germany  belittled  us  before  the  war, 
and  laughed  at  us  behind  our  backs.  But 
still  she  studied  us  very  carefully,  because 
she  considered  that  we  were  well  worth 
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studying.  It  became  the  German  habit  of 
mind  to  look  upon  Britain,  and  all  Britain's 
wealth  and  trade,  rather  in  the  light  of 
an  over-ripe  plum,  and  that  all  the  Ger- 
man Michael  had  to  do,  when  the  right 
moment  came,  was  to  give  the  tree  one 
violent  shake,  and  the  fruit  would  be  his. 
So  the  Germans  came  here  in  swarms  to 
study  us  at  close  quarters  and  to  see  how 
best  we  might  be  devoured.  Thus  they 
and  their  red  Baedeker  guide-books  were 
to  be  seen  all  over  the  place  in  the  summer 
months — in  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  also  in  Ireland.  And  at  every  place 
they  were  in  close  touch  with  some  suave 
German  waiter,  who  in  his  turn  had  full 
access  to  the  local  German  Consul.  And 
so  the  web  was  spun. 

And  now,  since  the  war,  though  things 
have  certainly  not  gone  as  the  Germans 
had  hoped,  there  are  still  the  annexationists 
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who  say  that,  given  only  a  quick  decision, 
England  can  be  made  to  pay  for  the  war. 
If,  they  point  out,  a  comparatively  un- 
important town  like  Lille  can  be  squeezed 
until  it  parts  with  a  cash  indemnity  to  the 
extent  of  millions  of  pounds,  what  might 
not  be  extracted  from  London  ?  It  is  re- 
called that,  after  her  defeat  in  1870,  France 
paid  £200,000,000,  and  did  it  so  quickly 
that  Bismarck  was  led  to  declare  that, 
had  he  only  been  able  to  gauge  her  re- 
cuperative power,  he  would  have  exacted 
an  indemnity  at  least  three  times  as  large. 
As  for  London,  from  the  Germans'  point 
of  view,  and  looked  at  in  the  light  of  a 
possible  indemnity,  this  great  city  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  worth  quite  £5,000,000,000 
sterling;  while  they  reckon  that  a  city 
like  Glasgow  ought  to  be  able  to  pay 
something  like  £2,000,000,000 ;  and  when 
the  out-and-out  Prussian  begins  to  talk 
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like  this,  he  will  go  on  still  farther — ^the 
dream  is  really  too  fascinating;  he  does 
not  know  where  to  stop.  England,  of 
course,  must  be  made  to  give  up  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Egypt,  and  Aden.  That  is  obvious ; 
that  must  be  done. 

And  now  that  America  has  dared  to  enter 
the  lists  against  Germany,  why,  of  course, 
she  must  be  made  to  take  the  consequences. 
What  about  the  damage  she  has  done  to 
German  shipping  by  what  the  Germans 
call  her  "  theft  "  of  the  ships  of  the  Ham- 
burg-America and  North  German  Lloyd 
Companies  ?  Perhaps  when  he  has  ar- 
rived at  this  stage  of  his  dream  the  Ger- 
man may  begin  to  feel  a  little  uncertain 
of  himself,  whereupon  he  will  declare 
roundly  that,  granted  only  the  capture  of 
the  Channel  ports,  Germany  will  be  in  a 
position  to  levy  any  amount  of  indemnities 
upon  England.     And  in  addition  to  such 
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war  *'  profits  "  as  these,  as  the  Germans 
call  them,  she  will,  of  course,  get  back  her 
colonies  and  will  demand  also  that  the 
Belgian  Congo  shall  be  made  over  to  her. 


CHAPTER   XXXI 

THE   QUESTION   OF  INTERNMENT 

When  one  realises  all  the  wicked  plotting 
that  has  been  going  on  for  years  against 
England,  and  when  one  sees  how  the  Ger- 
mans have  traded  so  flagrantly  upon  our 
kindness  of  heart  and  have  called  us 
fools  behind  our  backs,  then  it  makes  me 
feel  absolutely  furious  to  think  of  the 
easy-going  way  in  which  we  have  treated 
and  are  still  treating  this  treacherous 
enemy  who  is  in  our  midst.  When, 
since  my  return  to  London,  I  have  opened 
my  mind  to  certain  friends  on  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that  of  internment,  some  of  them 
have  seemed  rather  to  think  that  I  have 
had  a  bee  in  my  bonnet.     But,  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  I  have  never  felt  saner  or  more 
serious  in  my  life  than  when  talking  on 
this  particular  subject ;  and  certainly 
there  is  none  on  which  I  feel  more  deeply. 
We  have  been  foolishly  and  almost  in- 
credibly lax.  That  I  do  affirm  definitely, 
even  while  I  am  quite  aware  of  what  has 
actually  been  done  officially  in  the  way 
of  dealing  with  this  question.  One  of  the 
first  greetings  I  received,  when  I  came  back 
into  the  west-end  of  London,  was  in  these 
words  :  "  Velcome  home,  my  poy."  The 
man  who  spoke  was  a  naturalised  German, 
and  he  went  on  to  assure  me,  in  unmis- 
takably Teutonic  accents,  that  "  every- 
pody  vos  clad  to  see  me  pack."  What  I 
said  in  reply  to  him  I  do  not  think  I  can 
very  well  print  in  this  book. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  embittered — and  it 
would  not  be  surprising,  in  all  conscience, 
if  I  were — ^by  what  I  and  others  suffered 
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at  the  Germans'  hands.  I  cannot  forget 
the  treatment  that  was  meted  out  by  the 
enemy  to  the  helpless  British  invalids 
who  were  in  the  watering-places  of  Ger- 
many when  the  war  broke  out — ^people 
who  had  been  contributing  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  financial  prosperity  of  these 
places.  Especially  disgraceful  and  inde- 
fensible was  the  treatment  of  the  heart 
patients  at  Nauheim  by  the  orders  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the  Kaiser's 
brother,  who  has  made  it  his  special 
business  to  fool  the  English  and  the 
Americans.  At  such  places  as  Marienbad 
and  Carlsbad,  also,  the  Germans  behaved 
in  a  manner  which  was  simply  abomin- 
able. 

And  yet  in  England,  when  I  came  back, 
I  was  astonished  and  disgusted  to  see 
numbers  of  naturalised  and  unnaturalised 
Germans  walking  about  London  with  a 
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perfect  freedom.  Such  a  thing  simply 
could  not  happen  in  Germany.  Every 
Englishman  in  that  country  was  thrown 
into  Ruhleben  in  November,  1914,  and 
there  they  are  still  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  feW — and  I  am  glad  to  say  they 
were  a  very  few — who  openly  declared 
their  pro-German  sympathies.  I  know 
of  only  one  Englishman,  apart  from  a  few 
renegades,  who  is  a  naturalised  German. 
This  man  is  the  son  of  a  German  who 
became  a  naturaUsed  Englishman,  and 
so  perhaps  in  view  of  this  he  feels  no 
very  great  compimction  in  reverting  to 
type. 

But  what  did  I  see  in  London  when  I 
got  back — and  this  at  the  very  crisis  of  the 
war  ?  In  the  famous  west- end  restaiu'ants 
I  saw  Germans  and  Austrians  lunching  on 
the  best  in  the  land,  with  full  liberty 
and  with  plenty  of  money.     Why  should 
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not  these  men,  like  I  was,  be  behind  barbed 
wire  ?  That  is  the  question  I  should  like 
to  have  answered.  People  may  say  that 
I  am,  so  to  say,  beating  a  dead  horse ; 
that  the  whole  controversy  is  over  and 
done  with.  But  they  do  not  realise  how 
things  strike  a  man  who  comes  back  to 
freedom  after  more  than  three  years  of 
captivity,  and  who  feels  that  even  now 
England  is  not  awake  as  to  the  type  of 
enemy  she  is  fighting  with. 

Almost  one  of  the  first  things  I  read,  in 
opening  a  newspaper  on  my  return  to 
London,  was  the  report  of  a  police-court 
case  in  which  a  naturalised  German,  at  one 
of  our  seaside  towns  facing  the  Channel, 
was  just  being  convicted,  for  the  eighth 
time,  for  having  shown  too  bright  a  light 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  his  establish- 
ment. For  the  eighth  time !  And  when 
this  man  had  been  duly  convicted,   and 
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the  moment  came  to  impose  the  penalty, 
all  that  he  was  called  upon  to  do  was  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £l.  I  can  scarcely  find  words 
with  which  to  describe  my  anger  when  I 
had  finished  reading  this  report.  Just 
picture  the  ludicrous  inadequacy  of  the 
punishment,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  this 
eight- times  repeated  offence  !  What  would 
have  happened  to  an  Englishman  in  Ger- 
many who  had  been  guilty  of  such  con- 
duct ?  I  know  very  well  what  would  have 
happened  to  him.  He  would  have  been 
shot  long  before  he  had  a  chance  to  show 
his  light  for  the  eighth  time.  And  what 
is  the  sense  of  treating  a  man  with  such 
leniency  as  this.  Does  it  do  any  good  ? 
Assuredly  not.  In  fact  it  does  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  When  the  Germans  in 
Germany  hear  of  our  having  acted  in  this 
way,  they  simply  tell  each  other  that  the 
English  are  afraid  of  them  ;   that  by  such 
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light  sentences  we  are  trying  to  placate 
them ;  and  this  stiffens  them  in  the  hope 
of  winning  the  war. 

I  suppose  one  has  actually  to  suffer 
before  all  such  things  as  these  are  brought 
home  really  to  one's  heart ;  I  mean  that  it  is 
necessary  for  one  to  have  been  three  years 
in  a  German  prison-camp  to  realise  in  all 
its  anomaly  the  sight  of  these  Germans  in 
London  still  going  about  their  business  as 
they  please.  I,  for  one,  am  not  yet 
reconciled  to  the  sight,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  shall  be.  It  makes  one  feel  a  wish 
— although  of  coiu'se  one  should  not  do 
so — that  the  war  had  been  brought  some- 
how nearer  home  to  England,  that  just 
one  scorch  of  that  awful  conflagration 
should  have  singed  our  cheeks  in  this 
country,  making  us  come  suddenly  to  a 
halt  and  ask   ourselves   where  we  stood. 

What  about  air  raids,  I  may  be  asked  ? 
16 
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But  what  I  am  thinking  of  is  the  blood  and 
iron  and  ruin  of  a  great  army's  trail,  the 
trail  that  tiu'ns  a  fair  coimtry  into  a 
hideous  waste.  Of  course,  in  my  heart,  I 
am  overjoyed  that  England  should  have 
escaped  this  devastating  breath  ;  and  yet, 
almost  in  the  same  thought,  there  is  the 
irritation  one  feels,  after  a  long  period 
of  exile,  to  think  that  there  is  so  much  of 
an  air  of  unreaUty  yet  among  us,  and 
that  the  war  seems  still,  to  the  Londoner, 
such  a  very  long  distance  off.  It  is  a 
truism,  of  course,  to  say  that  we  are  far 
too  prone  to  take  things  for  granted  ;  but 
it  is  disappointing  at  the  same  time,  when 
Europe  is  passing  through  such  a  blinding 
furnace  of  fire,  to  discover  that  we  are  still 
more  or  less  in  the  grip  of  this  weakness ; 
for  a  weakness  it  was,  is,  and  always  will 
be.  This  very  war  itself  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  it — as  I  only  hope  that  we  may 
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realise,  to  our  inestimable  benefit,  when 
some  of  the  dust  of  the  conflict  has  sub- 
sided, and  we  can  see  again  with  a  normal 
vision. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE    GERMANS   AND   AIR-POWER 

Not  far  from  us  at  Ruhleben  there  was  a 
big  German  aerodrome.  Machines  used 
to  be  going  up  day  by  day  in  large  numbers; 
and  though  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  friends 
in  the  camp  were  aeronautical  experts, 
it  seemed  to  us  that  the  German  pilots 
were  very  highly  skilled  men.  Sometimes 
their  evolutions  were  extraordinary ;  I 
think  they  were  practising  some  of  those 
tricks  that  an  airman  now  employs  in 
fighting.  But  it  did  not  surprise  me  when 
I  got  back  to  England,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  matters  with  an 
aeronautical  expert,  to  learn  that,  man  for 
man,  and  when  taking  men  in  the  average, 
the  German  is  not  so  good  an  aerial  fighter 

244 
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as  the  Briton.  The  latter  has  something 
— an  instinctive  spirit  of  self-reliance  and 
of  dash — that  the  German  pilot,  taking 
him  of  course  in  the  average,  has  not ; 
and  it  is  something  that  he  cannot  acquire, 
patiently  and  thoroughly  though  he  may 
practise  in  the  typical  German  way.  I 
saw  the  statement  made  the  other  day  that 
the  German  is  more  than  anything  else  a 
"  trier,"  and  this  struck  me  from  my  own 
observations  to  be  extraordinarily  true. 
It  is  wonderful  what  a  really  dull,  far  from 
clever  man  can  do,  granted  that  he  will 
only  take  the  trouble  and  really  put  his 
heart  into  it.  The  ordinary  German,  or 
even  the  picked  German,  is  equipped  none 
too  well,  either  temperamentally  or  physic- 
ally, for  the  art  of  flying,  requiring  as  it 
does  extreme  agility  and  delicate  hands, 
and  a  remarkably  developed  sense  of  speed 
and  of  distance.     Men  other  than  Germans 
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might  indeed  have  been  discouraged  ;  but 
certainly  not  the  Germans.  In  their 
typical  way  they  endeavour  to  overcome 
their  natural  disadvantages  by  setting 
themselves  out  to  take  a  great  deal  more 
pains  than  any  of  their  more  accomplished 
rivals. 

Realising  their  own  weakness  in  this 
matter  of  expert  flying,  and  desiring  as 
usual  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  "  bluff," 
the  German  authorities  have  spared  no 
pains  to  advertise,  and  make  the  most  of, 
such  men  in  their  flying  corps  as  have 
really  proved  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and 
have  shov/n  that  they  can  fly  brilliantly. 
I  am  not  likely  to  forget  how,  at  Ruhleben, 
we  were  surfeited  with  the  stories  of  the 
exploits  of  the  pilot  Immelmann— since 
killed,  of  course-  but  who  was  undoubtedly, 
when  at  his  best,  an  extremely  able  ex- 
ponent of  a  method  from  which  he  never 
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deviated.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  he  was  the  originator 
of  this  particular  method  ;  probably  he 
was  not.  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to 
attribute  it  to  a  Frenchman  like  Garros, 
or  to  one  of  the  ingenious  pioneers  of  our 
own  air  service.  At  any  rate  Immelmann, 
having  practised  this  method  with  the 
usual  perseverance  of  the  German  mind, 
appeared  on  the  western  front  with  a 
machine  suitable  for  his  purpose  and  for 
some  time  took  his  toll  of  Allied  airmen, 
being  acclaimed  meanwhile  in  Germany 
as  the  veritable  superman. 

Immelmann,  in  a  single-seated,  very 
fast-flying  machine,  used — as  the  Germans 
told  me — to  climb  to  a  great  height  and 
there  wait  about  almost  invisible,  like  a 
bird  of  prey.  When  he  saw  at  length  some 
Allied  craft  below  him,  well  within  striking 
distance — very  probably  some  machine  on 
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reconnaissance  over  the  German  lines — 
then  down  he  would  come  diving  at  an 
immense  speed,  flashing  by  the  other 
machine  at  more  than  twice  the  pace  of  an 
express  train  ;  and  as  he  made  this  whirling 
pell-mell  attack,  it  was  his  purpose  to  hold 
— though  only  for  an  instant  or  so — 
the  pilot  of  the  other  aircraft  within  the 
sights  of  his  machine-gun.  Whereupon  he 
loosed  off  his  gun ;  and  it  certainly  hap- 
pened quite  often,  although  the  whole 
performance  had  to  be  carried  through 
with  an  immense  rapidity,  that  one  or  more 
of  his  bullets  did  actually  reach  their 
mark.  If  he  failed — ^that  is  to  say,  if 
he  missed  in  his  aim — it  was  not  the  habit 
of  Immelmann  to  return  to  the  conflict. 
No ;  he  went  on  diving  down  like  a  bird 
to  its  nest  and  reached  the  aerodrome  from 
which  he  had  started ;  ascending  again 
later  to  a  high  altitude,  and  repeating  his 
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trick  as  soon  as  he  saw  there  was  another 
machine  within  reach.  No  very  great 
sportsmanship  about  this,  certainly;  but 
the  point  is  that  the  whole  thing  was  so 
scientific,  just  in  the  way  that  appeals  to 
the  German  heart. 

Immelmann,  whom  the  German  public 
loved,  had,  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  me, 
one  advantage  in  those  comparatively 
early  days  of  the  war  that  he  would  not 
have  to-day.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient aeroplanes,  and  to  the  fact  that 
tactics  and  organisation  were  in  their 
infancy,  many  of  our  machines  which  were 
scouting  machines,  and  far  from  being  ideal 
as  fighters,  had  to  go  out  unescorted  over 
the  enemy's  lines  ;  and  it  was  among  such 
machines  as  these,  much  slower  in  speed 
than  his  own  and  often  taken  unawares, 
that  Immelmann  found  many  of  his  victims. 
To-day,  were  he  alive  to  repeat  his  trick, 
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he  would  find  that  such  scouting  craft 
would  be  protected  by  one  or  more  fighters, 
and  that  when  he  dived  on  his  prey  there 
would  be  an  alert,  equally  well-equipped 
antagonist  waiting  to  engage  him. 

The  secret  of  Immelmann's  success — and 
I  have  mentioned  him  rather  at  length 
because  he  was  such  a  great  public  hero  in 
Germany — ^was,  as  I  was  told,  his  skill  in 
the  use  of  his  machine-gun.  He  was 
naturally  a  good  shot,  and  would  probably 
have  made  a  fine  "  sniper  "  on  the  ground. 
As  it  was,  he  "  sniped  "  flying  machines  in 
the  air.  Of  every  great  "  aerial  duellist  " 
I  have  heard  the  same  thing.  Much  of 
their  success  rests  in  the  fact  that,  apart 
from  being  very  skilful  pilots,  they  are 
absolutely  crack  shots.  One  man  I  have 
been  told  of  since  I  came  back  to  London 
who  is  so  dead  a  shot  that,  granted  once 
he  can  get  the  pilot  of  an  enemy  machine 
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within  his  sights,  that  pilot  is  hit  before 
half  a  dozen  rounds  have  left  the  machine- 
gun. 

My  excuse  for  dealing  with  this  subject 
here  is  that  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
I  was  at  Ruhleben  I  was  extremely 
interested  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
air,  and  acquired  as  much  information  as 
I  could  in  this  regard.  One  thing,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other,  has  impressed 
me.  It  is  the  question  why  Great  Britain 
did  not  take  alarm,  as  there  was  surely 
enough  reason  for  doing,  when  in  the  year 
or  so  before  the  war  the  Germans  embarked 
upon  a  feverishly-rapid  programme  of 
aerial  construction. 

I  heard  more  than  a  little  about  this 
while  I  was  in  Ruhleben ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that,  if  there  had  been  any  real  fore- 
sight in  this  country,  we  should  have  taken 
this  sudden  and  fierce  activity  as  a  warning 
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sign,  and  have  made  our  own  preparations 
accordingly ;  but  we  did  not ;  and  the 
result  was  that,  had  the  Germans  only 
begun  their  aeroplane  programme  a  little 
sooner,  and  had  they  been  able  to  mass 
more  machines  on  the  western  front  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  we  might  have 
been  made  to  suffer  very  bitterly  indeed 
for  this  refusal  to  see  the  signs  that  were 
there  for  us  to  see.  As  it  was,  the  Germans 
were  the  first  to  use  aeroplanes  for  the 
direction  of  artillery  fire,  as  our  soldiers 
knew  to  their  cost  at  Mons,  where  the 
German  shrapnel  burst  with  a  damaging 
accuracy  just  over  our  trenches. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  me  that  in 
the  years  before  the  war  the  Germans 
should  have  pinned  their  faith  to  the  huge 
Zeppelin.  It  was  such  a  "  kolossal " 
machine ;  it  represented  so  perfectly  the 
vaunting  ambition  of  Germany ;  it  was  so 
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well  calculated,  they  thought,  to  strike 
terror  into  the  breasts  of  any  possible 
antagonists.  But  while  the  Germans  were 
building  their  Zeppelins,  France  was  very 
actively  engaged  in  developing  the  aero- 
plane. Of  this  machine,  to  begin  with,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Germans  did  not  think 
much ;  but  when,  at  the  French  autumn 
manoeuvres  of  1909,  aeroplanes  were  actu- 
ally used  in  the  work  of  reconnaissance  and 
performed  this  work  very  well,  the  Ger- 
mans saw  that  they  could  no  longer  hold 
their  hand,  and  so  aeroplane  construction 
was  at  once  begun  with  a  Teutonic  method 
and  system. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal 
of  secrecy  in  the  period  just  before  the 
war  as  to  what  Germany  was  actually 
doing  in  regard  to  aircraft;  but  it  must 
have  been  evident  that  she  was  making 
extraordinarily   important    developments. 
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Perhaps  her  reply,  if  questioned,  would 
have  been  that  she  was  only  keeping  pace 
with  France,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  she 
was  doing  a  good  deal  more  than  that. 
We  had  men  in  Germany  not  long  before 
the  war,  and  men  who  had  a  knowledge 
of  their  subject,  who  came  back  and  stated 
quite  clearly  some  of  the  things  that  they 
had  seen.  There  were  flying  schools  all 
over  the  country  for  military  pilots.  How 
many  nobody  really  knew ;  while  new  air- 
craft were  being  delivered  at  the  principal 
aerodromes  in  such  numbers  as  had  never 
been  seen  before.  Things  had  begun  to 
move  in  Germany;  the  wheels  of  the 
machine  had  begun  to  revolve ;  and  here 
was  this  rush  of  aircraft  work  to  give  the 
onlooker  a  useful  clue.  But  it  was  no 
use,  of  course,  for  a  traveller  to  come  back 
to  England  with  any  such  tale.  His  news 
was  not  believed,  simply  for  the  reason 
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that  nobody  wanted  to  believe  it.  If 
he  had  had  it  all  down  in  black  and 
white  it  would  have  been  the  same ;  he 
would  have  been  written  down  as  an 
"alarmist,"  and  there  the  thing  would 
have  ended. 

One  point  that  I  inquired  about  while 
in  Germany  interested  me  very  much 
indeed.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there 
were  at  least  a  dozen  serviceable  Zeppelins 
at  various  points  in  Germany  which  could 
have  been  used  at  once  in  raids  say  on 
London ;  and  of  our  defences  at  that  time 
the  least  said  the  better — they  practically 
did  not  exist ;  while  as  the  result  of  our 
feverish  efforts  to  send  machines  across  to 
France  with  the  Expeditionary  Force,  we 
had  denuded  the  country  of  everything 
save,  I  suppose,  a  certain  number  of  in- 
structional machines.  If  the  Zeppelins 
had  come  then  to  London  during  the  night, 
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it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  would 
have  been  anything  to  stop  them.  They 
could  have  dropped  their  bombs  almost 
where  they  pleased.  Night-flying  by 
aeroplanes  was  an  absolutely  new  science 
then  ;  there  were  no  facilities  for  it ;  and 
though  some  of  our  naval  pilots  would  no 
doubt  have  gone  up — ^as  indeed  I  am  told 
they  actually  did — on  the  several  occasions 
that  there  was  a  false  Zeppelin  alarm,  they 
ran  the  heaviest  personal  risks  and  had 
about  as  much  chance  of  finding  the 
hostile  airship  as  they  would  of  finding 
the  traditional  needle  in  the  bottle 
of  hay. 

And  yet,  though  in  those  days  the  great 
tide  of  hate  was  beginning  to  surge  through 
Germany,  and  nothing  would  have  delighted 
the  Germans  more  than  to  hear  that  the 
"  dastardly "  English  were  being  killed 
in  their  beds,  the  Zeppelins  did  not  come 
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to    London.     Indeed    it    was    not    until 

nearly  six  months  after  the  outbreak  of 

war  that  the  first  airship  attack  was  made 

upon  our  east  coast.     Why  should  there 

have  been  this  delay,  which  gave  us  the 

chance,  at  any  rate,  of  getting  together 

something  in  the   nature   of  a   defence  ? 

Why   was   the   reign   of   "  f rightfulness  " 

postponed.     The  question  is  all  the  more 

a  curious  one  because  it  seems  fairly  clear 

that,  at  least  on  one  occasion  before  the 

war,    and   probably   on   more   than   one, 

German  airships  were  actually  making  trial 

trips  by  night  until  they  arrived  just  off 

the  English  coast ;    and  so  the  time-table 

of  such  a  flight,  and  other  details  useful 

for   navigation,   must   have   been   in   the 

possession  of  the  Germans  at  the  moment 

war  came.     Why  did  not  they  seize  at 

once,    and  use,    this    instrument    which 

might  have  been   so  potent  in   any   en- 
17 
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deavour  to   terrorise  the  civilian  popula- 
tion ? 

I  think  the  same  answer,  though  to  a 
lesser  degree,  can  be  given  to  this  ques- 
tion as  would  be  given  to  the  question 
why  the  Germans  showed  hesitancy,  as  they 
certainly  did,  in  employing  their  "U  "-boats 
in  wholesale  murder.  This  answer  is  that 
they  thought  at  one  time  that  it  might 
be  possible  for  them  to  win  the  war  with- 
out having  to  employ  such  methods  ;  while 
as  to  the  killing  of  non-combatants  by  air, 
they  may  certainly  have  been  deterred 
from  doing  this,  at  any  rate  until  their 
position  had  become  critical,  by  the  fear 
of  the  odium  which  would  attach  itself 
to  them,  and  also  by  fear  of  any  such 
action  as  neutral  countries  might  see  fit 
to  take.  Not  that  there  was  very  much 
in  this — at  any  rate  as  we  see  things  now. 
But  one  must  remember  that  tliis  war  has 
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unfolded  itself  stage  by  stage  and  that  a 
leap  that  would  be  taken  boldly  to-day 
might  have  caused  great  hesitancy  in 
1914.  The  fact  is  obvious  that  the  Ger- 
mans did  hesitate  ;  that  they  had  weapons 
ready  to  bomb  London  by  night,  even  in 
the  very  first  days  of  the  war,  and  that 
they  did  not  use  these  weapons. 

One  thing  that  I  have  been  told  is  that 
the  Zeppelins  were  all  busy,  as  soon  as 
war  had  been  declared,  scouting  over  the 
North  Sea  for  the  German  Fleet ;  while 
another  report  has  it  that,  although  the 
Zeppelin  fleet  looked  formidable  on  paper, 
there  were  really  only  one  or  two  machines 
which  would  have  been  capable  of  flying 
to  London  and  back,  or  of  maintaining 
anything  like  a  reasonable  height  while 
doing  so ;  and  that  the  remaining  craft, 
though  useful  for  training  purposes,  were 
really    good    for   little   more  than   that. 
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This  may  have  been  the  case,  of  course — 
I  am  not  sufficiently  an  expert  to  give 
anything  like  a  definite  opinion ;  but  the 
question  has  been  one  which  has  always 
interested  me. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII 

A   FUTURE   MENACE 

There  is  another  matter  I  am  going  to 
touch  upon  because  it  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance.  Germans  realise 
quite  clearly,  now,  that  the  aircraft  is  not 
merely  a  weapon  of  war.  They  realise  that, 
when  peace  comes,  it  will  have  an  almost 
incalculable  influence  in  quickening  the 
world's  communications,  and  in  the  rapid 
transport  over  long  distances,  and  across 
difficult  countries  or  stretches  of  water,  of 
passengers  and  express  mails.  Not  only 
do  they  realise  this,  but  they  are  already 
making  active  plans  to  seize  and  exploit, 
in  their  well-known  way,  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  aerial  power  in  commerce,  as 
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apart  from  war.  Writers  in  the  German 
press  have  been  engaged,  already,  in 
stimulating  public  interest  in  this  matter. 
Already,  too,  there  exists  the  nucleus  of  a 
great  airway  system  through  the  Central 
Empires,  with  landing-groimds  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  with  all  arrangements  in 
preparation  as  to  signalling  and  lighting. 
A  great  air-route  which  was  being  planned 
and  discussed  before  I  left  Germany  was  one 
from  Hamburg  right  down  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  as  the  aircraft  needs,  of  course, 
along  run,  in  order  to  show  its  full  superi- 
ority in  speed  over  the  train,  this  should 
prove  an  absolutely  ideal  line  over  which 
to  operate  an  aerial  way.  My  warning 
here,  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  that  Germany 
will  be  out  after  the  war  for  commercial 
air-supremacy,  and  that  if  we  are  not  very 
careful — that  is  to  say,  if  we  do  not  im- 
prove upon  our  pre-war  methods  of  doing 
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things — all  the  supremacy  that  has  been 
won  for  us  by  the  courage  and  devotion 
of  our  airmen  in  this  war  may  be  lost  to 
us  by  the  supineness  of  our  authorities 
at  home.  Perhaps  I  may  be  accused  here 
of  condemning  these  authorities,  so  to  say, 
in  advance — of  finding  them  guilty  before 
they  have  committed  any  offence.  But 
it  is  not  really  so  much  the  authorities  as 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  British  public 
that  I  have  my  doubts  of  in  this  regard. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  unduly  nervous ;  but 
then  I  attribute  as  much,  or  even  more, 
importance  to  our  gaining  air-power  as 
to  the  gaining  and  holding  of  sea-power ; 
while  my  observations  in  Germany,  and 
the  knowledge  I  have  gathered  of  the 
German  view-point,  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  to  me  that  it  will  be  in  this,  the 
domain  of  aerial  power,  after  the  war, 
that    the   Germans   will   strive   both    for 
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influence  and  prestige.  And  we  know  that 
when  the  German  does  a  thing  he  does  it 
thoroughly,  and  that  as  a  rule  he  has  the 
full  strength  of  his  Government  behind 
him — which  the  British  pioneer  does  not 
so  often  have. 

The  German  exploiters  of  air-power  will 
also  have  the  German  public  behind  them — 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
that  at  all.  We  must  remember  that  it  was 
the  German  public  before  the  war  who  sub- 
scribed hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
for  Count  Zeppelin  in  a  few  weeks,  when 
it  appeared  as  though  his  efforts  must 
cease  for  lack  of  funds.  And  yet  in  this 
coimtry,  though  the  coming  of  the  air- 
craft had  robbed  us  at  a  stroke  of  our 
insularity,  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
get  any  real  weight  of  public  opinion  be- 
hind the  movement  which  was  started  to 
increase  our  aerial  fleet,  and  to  enable  us 
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to  take  the  position  in  the  air  that  this 
country  deserves  to  take,  and  which  it  is 
essential  for  her  to  take  if  she  wishes  to 
preserve  her  national  safety.  No ;  one 
must  say  it  frankly — the  British  public 
was  almost  completely  apathetic.  The 
menace  was  there,  and  yet  they  simply 
did  not  care  about  it ;  and  because  the 
public  did  not  rise  up  and  say  that  more 
aircraft  must  be  bought,  these  aircraft  were 
not  bought,  and  the  money  of  the  country 
was  expended  in  ways  which  were  likely  to 
prove  more  attractive  to  the  tax-payer. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  not  suspect  me  of 
starting  upon  a  political  tirade — such  is 
far  from  my  purpose.  Indeed  this  matter 
of  air-power  is  one  that  is  far  above  any 
mere  questions  of  politics.  For  Britain, 
indeed,  it  is  one  of  an  absolutely  paramount 
importance.  Never,  in  the  years  to  come, 
shall  we  be  able  to  sleep  securely  in  our 
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beds,  free  from  the  menace  of  a  treacherous 
attack  by  air,  unless  we  ourselves  are  as 
strong  as  we  should  be  in  the  air.  It  would 
be  simply  criminal  if  a  great  country  like 
this,  offering  so  rich  a  loot  to  the  despoiler, 
allowed  itself  to  be  so  weak  in  the  air  that 
it  actually  invited  attack.  It  would  be 
like  the  rich  man,  who,  though  his  house 
is  full  of  valuables,  yet  refuses  to  put 
safety-locks  upon  his  doors  ;  it  is  a  literal 
incitement  to  the  evil-doer. 

I  think  it  is  because  I  realise  now,  more 
clearly  than  ever  I  did  in  the  days  before 
my  captivity  in  Germany,  the  essential 
weaknesses  of  our  English  character,  that 
I  feel  such  qualms  about  this  struggle  that 
is  coming  for  commercial  supremacy  in  the 
air.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  was 
talking  about  our  air  work  on  the  front, 
and  somebody  said  :  "  Yes,  we  have  been 
on  top  more  than  once  before  this,  and 
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then  we  have  been  foolish  enough  to  take 
an  '  easy,'  with  the  result  that  the  per- 
tinacious Hun  has  struggled  ahead  of  us 
for  a  spell ;  whereupon  we  have  had 
all  our  work  to  do  over  again."  Now  I 
know  one  thing  very  well  indeed,  and  this 
is  that  in  the  post-war  struggle  for  com- 
mercial air-supremacy  there  will  be  no 
going  easy  on  the  part  of  the  Hun.  He 
does  not  understand  any  such  half-hearted 
measures ;  he  goes  "  all  out  "  all  the  time, 
and  is  therefore  able  very  often,  merely 
by  dint  of  this  pertinacity,  to  get  the 
better  of  a  man  who  is  very  much  his 
superior  in  everything  except  the  sheer 
spirit  of  plod  and  push. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  to  me,  coming 
straight  back  from  Germany  as  I  do,  that 
there  will  be  a  very  big  public  movement 
there,  after  the  war,  to  develop  aircraft  in 
every  possible  way.     This  new  realm  to 
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be  conquered  commercially,  the  realm  of 
the  air,  will  be  held  out  to  the  war-worn 
Germans  as  a  fresh  aspiration,  as  some- 
thing new  to  strive  for  ;  as  a  realm  that  is 
free  with  a  greater  freedom  than  that  of 
the  seas ;  as  a  realm  that  extends  unin- 
terruptedly over  the  whole  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  in  which  granted  only  that 
the  German  flies  dominant,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  Germany  to  recover  in  the  course 
of  time  a  large  amount  of  that  prestige 
and  power  that  she  may  have  lost  in  the 
war. 

That  is  what  I  feel  certain  we  shall  be 
up  against,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  see  it 
in  advance.  And  one  must  remember 
always  that  the  question  is  not  merely 
one  of  trade,  of  dominating  the  air-routes 
of  the  world  simply  for  financial  gain ; 
there  will  be  a  terrible  risk — quite  apart 
from  that  of  trade  decline — for  any  nation 
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who  falls  behind  in  the  race  for  aerial 
power.  This  great  war,  in  spite  of  the 
gallant  part  that  the  aviators  have  played 
in  it,  is  essentially  a  land  and  sea  war  ; 
but  in  the  years  to  come,  should  a  great 
world-crisis  arrive  once  more,  then  the  war 
that  may  follow  will  be  an  aerial  war, 
fought  with  a  rapidity  of  movement  and 
of  action  that  are  impossible  on  land  and 
sea,  and  bringing  perhaps  a  swift  and 
terrible  disaster  to  that  nation,  or  nations, 
who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  caught 
unprepared.  Certainly  we  can  never  rely 
again  upon  merely  "  muddling  through." 
If  we  cannot  protect  ourselves  adequately 
in  an  air-war  of  the  future,  we  may  be 
forced  to  surrender  almost  in  a  day.  The 
Germans  have  grasped  thoroughly  all  that 
is  implied  by  aerial  power;  they  have 
learnt  their  lesson  in  this  war.  But  the 
peril  for  us  is  that  while  they  will  never 
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forget  their  lesson,  we,  in  all  the  great 
work  of  reconstruction  which  will  follow 
the  war,  may  quite  easily  run  the  risk  of 
forgetting  ours. 

This  is  where  the  German  is  such  a 
danger ;  he  is  the  nearest  approach  I  have 
ever  seen,  in  a  human  being,  to  one  of 
those  marvellous  calculating  machines.  Put 
an  idea  in  the  German  head  and  there  it 
will  assuredly  remain  and  bear  fruit,  and 
you  may  rest  absolutely  certain  that  the 
fullest  possible  use  will  eventually  be  made 
of  it.  With  the  Englishman,  on  the  other 
hand,  unless  he  is  willing  to  enter  a  new 
world  with  new  methods,  there  is  no  such 
assurance  at  all.  He  may  work  out  an 
idea  with  a  fine  spirit  of  adventure  that 
the  German  entirely  lacks ;  he  may  in- 
deed, and  probably  will,  if  he  cares  to  take 
the  trouble,  out-distance  the  Germans  by 
a  long  way  in  all  the  pioneer  operations. 
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And  then,  just  when  all  the  really  exciting 
work  has  been  done,  and  the  fruit  is  ready 
to  be  plucked,  he  may  sit  down  by  the 
side  of  the  road  and  take  an  "  easy " 
(having  begun  to  lose  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness), while  the  plodding  German  goes  on 
and  reaps  the  spoils. 

There  you  have  my  fear  as  to  the  race 
for  aerial  power.  The  whole  British  nation, 
and  not  merely  a  few  enthusiasts,  must 
be  behind  us  in  this  race  if  we  are  to  win. 
Financiers  must  have  their  money  ready ; 
the  public  must  have  its  money  ready ; 
the  State  must  be  prepared  with  funds. 
Even  with  the  money  burdens  that  the 
war  will  leave  on  our  shoulders,  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  start  handicapped 
in  this  race  for  the  supremacy  in  a  new 
and  mighty  element.  The  land  and  the 
sea  we  have  been  exploiting  for  centuries  ; 
but  here  is  a  new  and  almost  inconceivably 
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great  field  for  our  post-war  labours — a 
field  which,  in  its  commercial  sense,  has 
so  far  been  absolutely  untouched.  And 
do  let  us  try  to  prevent  history  repeating 
itself.  Let  us  show  the  Germans  that  we, 
too,  have  learnt  our  lessons  and  do  not 
intend  to  forget  them. 

I  have  dared  to  write  fully  on  this 
matter,  not  being  an  expert,  because  I 
have  felt  literally  forced  to  do  so — ^par- 
ticularly in  the  light  of  one  or  two  con- 
versations I  have  had  since  my  return  to 
this  country.  I  believe — as  others  believe 
— ^that  after  the  war  this  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  all  with 
which  we  shall  be  faced;  and  the  perils 
that  wait  upon  neglect  are  so  appalling 
that  we  simply  must  not  be  caught  un- 
prepared again. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV 

PEACE  USES  FOR  THE  ZEPPELIN 

One  more  word,  and  one  only,  and  I  leave 
this  ground  upon  which  I  should  have 
hesitated  to  tread.  It  concerns  the  plans 
of  the  Germans  for  the  future  use  of  their 
big  airships.  Because  the  Zeppelin  carries 
a  great  quantity  of  inflammable  gas  within 
its  hull,  which  our  aviators  have  a  method 
of  igniting,  and  which  renders  these  big 
machines  nothing  more  nor  less  than  death- 
traps for  their  occupants  if  once  they  can 
be  seen  and  brought  to  action,  it  does  not 
follow  in  the  least  that  their  value  in  time 
of  peace  has  been  discounted.  The  future 
of  the  aeroplane  is  vast,  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  admit;    but  I  am  also  fairly  sure 
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that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  German 
contention  that,  for  some  time  at  any 
rate  after  the  war,  the  big  airship  will  be 
an  attractive  proposition  for  the  making  of 
long,  non-stop  flights,  carrying  quite  a  large 
number  of  passengers  with  their  luggage 
in  absolute  comfort,  and  saving  them  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  time  on  their 
journeys  as  compared  with  land  and  sea 
transport.  Now  that  these  big  airships 
carry  such  powerful  wireless  installations 
and  can  fly  so  fast — thus  making  them  far 
more  air- worthy — ^there  seems  no  reason  at 
all  why,  as  soon  as  peace  comes,  they  should 
not  be  used  regularly  for  trans-Atlantic 
journeys. 

Of  course  the  matter  is  largely  a  financial 
one :  can  such  services  be  made  to  pay  ? 
Here  it  must  be  remembered,  as  the  Ger- 
mans know  full  well,  but  as  we  are  perhaps 
not  so  much  likely  to  realise,  that  these 
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great  airships  are  in  a  very  early  stage  of 
their  development.  They  can  still  be  made 
faster  and  safer  than  they  are  to-day,  and 
capable  of  carrying  much  bigger  loads;  while 
I  know  that  it  is  hoped,  in  the  near  future, 
to  send  one  of  these  machines  up  into  the 
air  in  so  strengthened  and  air-worthy  a  con- 
dition that  it  will  remain  in  the  air,  being 
moored  out  in  the  open  when  it  is  not  in 
use,  and  only  returning  to  a  shed  on  the 
ground,  like  a  ship  to  its  dock,  when  it  is 
in  need  of  overhauling  and  repair.  If  this 
stage  can  be  reached,  the  point  in  connection 
with  it  is  that  it  will  save  a  great  amount 
of  expense  in  the  construction  of  a  large 
number  of  sheds,  which  are  extremely 
costly,  and  which  will  no  longer  be  neces- 
sary. 

I  know  that  the  Germans  hope  to  inau- 
gurate a  great  airship  line,  like  the  North 
German    Lloyd    Steamship    Line,    plying 
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across  the  Atlantic,  when  peace  comes ; 
perfected  Zeppelins — ^machines  consider- 
ably larger  than  those  at  present  in  use — 
being  employed  on  this  service,  and  being 
large  enough  and  roomy  enough  to  carry 
a  hundred  or  more  people  not  merely  in 
comfort  but  in  luxury.  And  that  high 
fares  would  be  paid  I  have  no  doubt ; 
nor  have  I  any  doubt  as  to  the  passengers 
being  forthcoming. 

I  understand  that  we  have  a  certain 
number  of  large  airships  in  commission ; 
also  that  a  very  great  deal  is  known  in  this 
country,  now,  about  the  construction  of 
such  vessels.  If  this  is  so,  then  it  will 
behove  us  to  make  good  use  of  our  know- 
ledge after  the  war.  With  a  scattered 
Empire  like  ours — journeys  of  thousands 
of  miles  in  length  presenting  themselves 
almost  on  every  hand — I  believe  that  it 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  us  to  see 
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that  the  large  rigid  airship  is  properly 
developed.  What  about  a  route  like  that 
from  London  to  Paris  and  Rome,  then 
on  to  Cairo,  and  thence  by  way  of  the 
Nile  Valley  and  the  African  Lakes  to 
Johannesburg  and  Cape  Town  ?  A  big, 
perfected  airship,  such  as  could  be  built 
when  peace  comes,  might  take  up  its  crew 
and  passengers  and  make  this  journey  com- 
fortably say  in  about  a  week ;  feeding  its 
people  on  board,  giving  them  quarters  of 
ample  size,  and  picking  up  and  putting 
down  passengers  and  mails  at  all  its  stop- 
ping points  en  route.  The  Germans  think 
that,  although  their  war  use  has  been  dis- 
counted, they  may  still  score  heavily  in 
the  future  by  the  peace  uses  to  which 
they  can  put  their  big  airships.  And  here, 
just  the  same  as  with  the  aeroplane,  it 
must  be  for  us  to  see  that  we  are  not  left 
behind. 


CHAPTER   XXXV 

SOME   RUHLEBEN   MEMORIES 

I  SUPPOSE  that  the  writing  of  a  book  is 
very  much  like  everything  else :  man  pro- 
poses, and  something  else — call  it  fate,  pro- 
vidence, or  what  you  will — finally  disposes. 
I  remember  quite  well  that  during  the  last 
part  of  my  stay  at  Ruhleben,  when  I  had 
this  book  of  mine  very  much  in  mind  and 
was  planning  how  I  should  write  it,  the 
scheme  always  worked  out  in  such  a  way 
that  I  had  a  large  amount  of  space  which 
I  could  devote  to  the  prison-camp  and 
prison-life  and  a  description  of  how  we 
passed  our  weary  days  in  that  undesirable 
spot,  haunted  as  it  was  by  winds  all  the 
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winter,  and  by  a  pestilence  of  all  sorts 
of  flies  in  the  summer.  In  my  mind's 
eye,  in  fact,  this  book  was  very  largely 
Ruhleben,  with  only  what  one  might  call 
a  general  colouring  of  "  Desperate  Ger- 
many." 

But  immediately  I  got  back  to  England, 
and  began  to  talk  to  English  people  again, 
and  was  able  to  make  accurate  comparisons, 
so  to  say  in  the  midst  of  this  great  world- 
upheaval,  my  own  little  stretch  of  life  away 
back  there  in  Ruhleben,  with  the  suffer- 
ings which  had  filled  my  whole  sky  at  the 
time  I  was  enduring  them,  seemed  to  fade 
farther  and  farther  into  the  background. 
I  hope  those  of  my  fellow-sufferers  there 
who  may  perhaps  read  this  book,  or  those 
friends  of  prisoners  who  have  written  to 
me  so  encouragingly  since  my  return,  will 
understand  that  in  saying  this  I  cast  no 
suggestion  at  {all  of  any  slight,  [no  sugges- 
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tion  at  all  of  any  failing  in  my  own  per- 
sonal interest  and  goodwill,  so  far  as  the 
inmates  of  Ruhleben  are  concerned.  My 
heart  is  still  with  them,  and  since  my 
retm'n  I  have  never  once  failed,  I  can 
honestly  say,  to  represent  their  interests 
strongly  whenever  they  have  needed 
representing.  I  think  of  them  every  day, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  think  of  them ; 
and  so  far  as  one  man's  good  offices 
are  concerned,  they  have  mine  now  and 
always. 

But  there  are  now  events  of  such  enor- 
mous importance  happening  or  about  to 
happen  on  the  world's  stage  that  my 
thoughts  since  my  return  to  England  have 
been  wide,  deep  thoughts.  The  puny  routine 
of  my  life  as  a  prisoner,  important  though 
it  was  to  me  then,  and  strive  as  I  and 
others  did  to  live  it  in  a  way  that  should 
prove  to  the  Germans  that   our   spirits 
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could  never  be  broken,  seems  difficult 
already  to  recall  with  any  colouring  of 
vivid  detail.  It  is  a  grey  waste  of  mono- 
tony, over  which  for  the  time  there  hangs 
a  veil.  After  the  war,  perhaps,  if  my  pen 
serves,  I  may  feel  more  in  the  spirit,  more 
really  wilUng,  to  write  of  those  days  in 
Ruhleben.  To  makje  any  sort  of  a  piece 
of  writing  of  it  at  all,  one  would  need 
to  come  eager  to  the  task,  with  a  mind 
quick  for  the  details  that  tell ;  and  such  a 
writer  I  am  not  at  the  moment.  It  is  the 
big  things,  the  great  things,  which  hold 
my  thoughts  and  flow  before  me  across 
the  page. 

My  friends,  too,  and  the  hosts  of  other 
people  who  have  clasped  my  hand  since 
my  return,  have  conspired — although  un- 
thinkingly— to  set  my  mind  rigidly  into 
a  train  of  thought  which  carries  me  a  long 
way  outside  Ruhleben.     Their  questions, 
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invariably,  have  not  been  about  our  life 
in  the  prison-camp — though  Heaven  knows 
they  have  been  sympathetic  enough — 
but  about  all  that  I  had  gleaned  as  to  the 
internal  position  of  Germany  in  general ; 
of  all  that  I  can  tell  them,  not  of  our  food 
supplies  in  Ruhleben,  but  of  the  lack  of 
them  outside  our  camp.  And  so,  bending 
unconsciously  to  this  desire  and  yielding 
to  the  wish  of  everyone  to  talk  always  about 
the  bigger  things  and  to  leave  details  in  the 
background,  I  have  found  that  my  con- 
ception of  my  book  has  changed  from  day 
to  day,  Ruhleben  always  sinking  a  little 
farther  into  the  shadows,  and  "  desperate 
GERMANY  "  looming  always  more  largely 
upon  the  page. 

I  can  imagine  that  the  skilled  maker  of 
books  may  smile  a  little  superciliously;  he 
may  think  me  a  poor  hand  at  my  craft 
to  be  carried  away  here  and  there,  and  not 
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to  sit  down  composedly  to  a  well-thought- 
out  and  perfectly  orderly  schedule.  Well, 
I  think  he  will  have  to  smile ;  and  he 
must  remember  too,  that  I  am  no  trained 
maker  of  books,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be. 
Furthermore,  I  am  so  constituted  that 
had  I  not  come  to  my  work  rather  in  a  rush, 
and  with  a  certain  feeling  of  inspiration 
and  of  adventure,  the  whole  task  would 
have  fallen  to  pieces  in  my  hands  and  the 
book  would  never  have  been  written  at  all. 
To  plot  the  scheme  out  in  advance,  allo- 
cating so  many  words  to  this  and  so 
many  words  to  that,  tying  the  whole 
thing  up,  in  fact,  like  a  series  of  grocers' 
parcels,  would  have  got  me  into  such  a 
stage  of  indifference  and  boredom,  before 
ever  a  word  had  been  written,  that 
I  am  perfectly  certain  I  should  not 
have  done  more  than  get  about  half-way 
through    the    first    chapter.     Each    man 
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to  his  method,  and  particularly  each 
amateur. 

And  so  I  started  off,  writing  away  with 
a  flowing  sail,  and  ran  before  the  wind  just 
so  long  as  the  wind  would  hold,  altering 
my  course  quite  shamelessly  when  I  felt 
that  a  calm  was  coming  on,  or  that  my 
readers'  interest  might  be  likely  to  flag. 
The  books  of  literary  craftsmen  cannot 
perhaps  be  written  that  way  ;  it  is  not  in 
any  case  for  me  to  judge,  not  being  well 
enough  versed  in  the  art.  But  I  do 
honestly  think  that,  having  regard  to 
my  very  obvious  limitations,  I  have 
tackled  my  task  in  the  right  way,  and 
that  the  book,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  best 
sort  of  book  that  I  could  have  written, 
no  matter  what  method  I  had  em- 
ployed. 

All  this  to  bring  me  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  written  on  and  on,  dealing  with  one 
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point  after  another  as  it  has  come  fresh 
to  my  mind,  until  now  I  find  myself  near 
the  end  of  my  task,  and  with«  only  the  last 
section  that  I  can  devote  to  Ruhleben. 
Well,  I  am  a  Uttle  reconciled  to  my  posi- 
tion when  I  think  of  other  and  far  more 
able  pens  than  mine,  which  have  already 
told  the  world  in  detail  what  it  has  meant 
to  live  in  Ruhleben.     The  British  public, 
I  think,   at  this  late  stage  of  the  war, 
has  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  lot  of 
the     civil   prisoner    who    is    interned    in 
Germany.     They    have    read    and    they 
have  not  forgotten.     And  I  think  that 
from    me,    so  far  as   this  book   is  con- 
cerned, they  have  got  really  what,  had 
they  had  the  chance,   they   would  have 
asked  me  to  write — that  is  to  say,  all  I 
knew,  or  had  learned,  having  regard  to 
my  special    facilities,    about    the    actual 
life  of  Germany  to-day.     In  any  case,  the 
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work  cannot  be  pulled  to  pieces  now ;  as 
it  is  done,  so  it  must  stand.  But  still  I 
have  time  and  space  to  go  back  again  in 
memory  and  to  set  down — ^albeit  briefly — 
some  of  the  things  that  rise  most  clearly 
to  my  mind. 

Naturally,  I  suppose,  seeing  that  recent 
impressions  are  the  strongest,  my  thoughts 
revert  immediately  to  that  red-letter  day, 
March  7th,  1918,  when  at  last  I  shook  the 
dust  of  Ruhleben  from  my  feet.  There 
were  altogether  136  of  us  repatriated,  116 
being  for  England  and  the  others  for 
internment  in  Holland.  Most  of  the  Ger- 
man officers  of  the  camp  did  us  the  honour 
of  coming  to  the  Zoological  Gardens 
Station  to  see  us  oft  by  a  train  which  left 
at  8.30  in  the  morning,  and  was  bound  for 
the  Dutch  frontier.  A  German  with  whom 
I  shook  hands  on  the  platform  with  a 
real   heartiness  of  grip,  and  with  a  real 
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feeling  of  gratitude  in  my  mind,  was 
Dr.  Kapp,  the  medical  officer  who  was  in 
charge  of  us  prisoners  at  the  camp.  More 
about  him  I  cannot  write  here  than  this, 
and  for  obvious  reasons  :  he  was  one  of 
the  whitest  men  I  have  ever  known.  He 
asked  me  to  accept  from  him  as  a  keep- 
sake a  small  masonic  charm — we  were 
both  Masons — and  this  I  was  only  too 
glad  to  do. 

The  camp  commandant,  I  remember, 
wished  me  good-bye  and  bon  voyage 
with  obvious  sincerity.  Both  he  and 
the  doctor  were  at  heart  kindly  men,  who 
deplored  our  captivity  as  much  as  we  did 
ourselves. 

We  had  left  the  prison-camp  for  Berlin 
as  early  as  2  a.m.  that  morning,  and  at 
the  moment  I  was  leaving  everybody  in 
the  camp  was  in  wonderfully  good  spirits. 
Generally    speaking,    indeed — and  here   I 
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write  more  particularly  of  the  later  stages 
of  the  war — ^the  health  of  the  2,321  occu- 
pants of  Ruhleben  proved  to  be  sur- 
prisingly good ;  and  this  very  largely 
because  they  refused  to  become  down- 
hearted and  tried  hard  to  occupy  every 
minute  of  their  day.  I  think,  so  far  as  my 
memory  serves,  that  we  had  forty-seven 
deaths  during  the  little  more  than  three 
years  that  I  was  an  inmate  of  Ruhleben. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  were 
old  men  as  well  as  quite  young  boys  in  the 
camp,  the  former  having  been  captured 
mostly  from  fishing  craft  in  the  North  Sea. 
Naturally,  internment  wiU  tell  upon  a 
man,  particularly  if  it  is  long  continued ; 
his  nervous  system  will  suffer  inevitably, 
as  I  find  my  own  has  done,  no  matter  how 
actively  he  may  use  his  body  or  how  clear 
he  may  try  to  keep  his  mind.  And  of 
course  on  some  men  the  strain  told  infi- 
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nitely  worse  than  upon  others;  it  was  a 
question  of  temperament. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  book, 
or  elsewhere,  to  go  with  any  detail  into 
the  question  of  the  food-supply  to  the 
prisoners  at  Ruhleben  by  the  German 
authorities ;  and  the  reasons  for  my  not 
doing  so  will,  I  am  siu:e,  be  very  well 
understood.  But  I  should  certainly  Uke 
to  repeat  now  what  I  told  Bishop  Bury 
when  he  visited  o\xr  camp,  and  that  is : 
"  Continue  to  send  parcels,  and  let  each 
of  them  contain  the  greatest  fattening 
value  possible." 

My  "God-speed"  from  my  fellow-pris- 
oners at  Ruhleben  was  rendered  all  the 
more  poignant  for  me  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that,  as  an  appreciation  of  what  I 
had  been  able  to  do  for  them  as  Kitchen 
Inspector,  in  the  matter  of  their  supplies 

of  food — and   it  had  been    a   labom*  of 
19 
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love  if  ever  there  was  one — they  had 
presented  me,  just  before  I  left,  with  a 
gold  watch,  bearing  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion ;  and  this,  I  need  hardly  say,  has 
become  abeady  one  of  my  most  treasured 
possessions. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  condition  of 
things  at  Ruhleben,  and  having  no  desire 
now  to  turn  back  again  to  that  black  page 
of  our  first  period  of  detention  there,  I 
think  it  is  a  correct  summary  of  the  situa- 
tion to  say  that  it  was  about  eighteen 
months  ago  (I  am  writing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  1918)  that  our  treatment 
improved  to  a  very  noticeable  extent; 
and  I  believe  this  improvement  dated 
more  or  less  from  the  time  that  the  Ger- 
man officers  in  charge  of  the  camp  began 
really  to  appreciate  and  to  comprehend 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  interned 
Englishmen,    and    to  realise   that   noth- 
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ing  in  the  world  would  ever  break  that 
spirit. 

Of  course,  as  Inspector  of  the  Kitchens, 
I  was  brought  into  close  touch  with  every 
official  of  the  camp ;  and  I  well  remem- 
ber how,  when  the  general  shortage  of 
food  in  Germany  began  to  assume  really 
threatening  dimensions,  the  German  officer 
in  charge  of  the  commissariat  called  me 
to  him  and  explained  to  me  with  great 
emphasis  that  it  was  now  simply  impossible 
for  him  to  supply  us  with  the  food  that 
we  should  have  liked  or  that  we  ought 
to  have.  And  time  and  again  after  this, 
whenever  the  subject  was  broached,  he 
used  to  tell  me  that  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  Germany  were  starving ;  nor  did 
he  forget  to  add,  as  you  can  well  imagine, 
that  it  was  England  who  was  responsible 
for  this. 

One  rather  curious  situation  which  arose, 
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when  the  pinch  of  hunger  began  to  be  felt 
really  acutely  in  Berlin,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  receipt  by  us  of  our  parcels 
from  home  put  us  in  a  position  incom- 
parably better  than  that  of  the  Germans, 
was  that  the  authorities  entertained  the 
fear  that  one  day  a  mob  of  people  from 
Berlin,  driven  frantic  by  their  lack  of 
food,  would  pour  out  from  the  city  and 
make  a  raid  upon  our  camp,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  possess  themselves  of  some  of 
the  good  things  that  it  was  commonly 
reported  we  were  receiving.  I  remember 
how  the  oddness  of  this  struck  me, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  Germans 
were  being  told  there  was  practically  no 
food  in  Britain. 

Another  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind 
is  how,  towards  the  end,  our  wretched 
guards  at  the  camp — and  I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  seen  a  more  miserable  or  de- 
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spondent  set  of  men  in  my  life — ^used  to 
come  routing  like  animals  among  our  dust- 
bins, trying  to  find  any  little  scrap  of  fatty 
food  with  which  they  might  satisfy  for  the 
moment  the  hunger  that  went  with  them 
always  from  morning  until  night.  At  the 
last,  as  I  think  I  have  said,  these  guards 
were  pitiable  specimens  of  humanity,  some 
of  them  old  men  scarcely  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  rifles  with  which  they  had  been 
provided.  It  may  be  asked,  having  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  we  only  had  these 
weak-kneed  guards,  why  more  of  us  did 
not  manage  to  escape.  Here,  however, 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  being  quite 
close,  as  we  were,  to  Berlin,  and  with  a 
very  long  way  between  us  and  freedom, 
there  were  big  chances  against  any  man 
getting  through,  unless  there  might  be 
some  very  exceptional  circumstances  to 
tell   in   his   favour.     Attempts   to   escape 
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were  made,  however ;  in  fact  at  one  time 
they  were  frequent.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  few  of  the  men  who  broke 
camp  ever  got  very  far  before  they  were 
recaptured.  The  odds  were  much  too 
heavily  against  them.  But  I  think  that 
in  nine  cases,  during  the  time  I  was  in 
Ruhleben,  men  did  actually  get  right 
through,  and  found  their  way  back  to 
England. 

My  official  position  as  Kitchen  Inspector, 
and  also  the  fact  that  I  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  camp,  brought  me  the  re- 
sponsibility, as  I  have  indicated,  of  coming 
into  direct  touch  with  practically  every 
German  who  came  to  the  camp;  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  there  were  plenty  of 
them — Germans  of  every  possible  class, 
from  Prince  Max  of  Baden  down  to  the 
humble  Social  Democrat.  The  fact  also 
that    I    happened    to    be    a    Freemason 
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brought  me  naturally  into  a  still   closer 
touch  with  German  thought  and  opinion. 
And    of   course    everyone    who   came   to 
the  camp  wanted  to  inspect  our  kitchen ; 
and   here    it   was,    in    this    humble    but 
I    hope    efficiently    conducted    establish- 
ment, that  I  received  them.     Among  our 
distinguished    visitors    was    Mr.    Gerard, 
then  the  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
who  was  afterwards  kind  enough  to  make 
a  personal  reference  to  me  in  his  fam- 
ous book,  My  Four    Years  in  Germany. 
He    was    most   deeply   interested   in   us, 
and  did    everything  that  a   man    in  his 
position     could    do    to    ameliorate    our 
lot. 

Then  there  was  Bishop  Bury,  the  Epis- 
copal Bishop  of  Northern  and  Central 
Europe,  who  has  written  so  strongly  about 
Ruhleben;  while  other  visitors  that  my 
mind  recalls  to  me,  as  I  write,  were  Miss 
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Hobhouse,  the  late  Sir  Roger  Casement, 
Colonel  Gordon,  V.C.,  Herr  Goldsmidt 
Rothschild,  General  von  Kessell,  General 
von  Baume,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg -  Strelitz,  whose  tragic  suicide 
not  long  ago  will  doubtless  be  remem- 
bered. 

German  officials,  of  course,  we  had 
buzzing  round  us  in  scores ;  while  many 
Germans  who  were  representative  of  the 
middle-classes  in  that  country  used  to 
come  to  the  camp  in  order  to  see  the 
semi-German  among  our  interned  men. 
Other  visitors,  too,  included  Dutchmen, 
Swiss,  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Norwegians ; 
and  so,  altogether,  as  can  be  imagined, 
there  were  views  to  be  obtained,  by  any- 
body who  liked  to  take  the  trouble  to 
secure  them,  on  almost  any  conceivable 
topic  under  the  sun.  It  was  this  passing 
of  life  through  our  camp,  taking  away  as. 
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it  did  the  fear  of  absolute  stagnation, 
which  helped  myself  and  others  to  "  carry 
on,"  and  which  served  to  make  one  day 
not  so  exactly  the  counterpart  of  its  pre- 
decessor. 

I  have  often  been  asked,  since  my  re- 
turn to  England,  whether  the  British  news- 
papers can  be  obtained  in  Germany,  and 
my  reply  is  that,  at  any  rate  up  to  the 
time  I  left,  they  were  on  sale  quite  regu- 
larly in  the  Friedrichstrasse,  which,  as  I 
think  I  have  mentioned,  may  be  described 
as  the  Cheapside  of  Berlin.  In  our  prison- 
camp,  and  also  in  others  throughout  Ger- 
many, the  inmates  were  amused  not  long 
ago  to  receive  a  large  number  of  gratuitous 
copies  of  a  paper  calling  itself  the  Anti- 
Northcliffe  Mail,  which  is  intended  to  act 
as  a  counter-blast,  or  rather  as  a  de- 
pressant, in  connection  with  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  Northcliffe  Press  to  see  that 
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such  things  are  done,  and  such  measures 
passed,  as  shall  really  help  to  win  the 
war.  It  struck  me  that  it  was  a  very- 
decided  tribute  to  Lord  Northcliffe,  and 
an  indication  of  the  fear  with  which 
official  Germany  views  the  activities  of 
his  newspapers,  that  it  should  have  been 
thought  worth  while  to  go  to  the  time  and 
trouble  of  producing  this  supposed  anti- 
dote, which  is  of  course  failing  completely 
in  its  purpose.  Far  from  succeeding,  in 
fact,  it  brought  more  clearly  home  to  us 
the  state  of  general  apprehension  into 
which  the  Germans  had  fallen.  They  had 
begun,  indeed,  to  feel  apprehensive  about 
everything ;  and  while  the  man  of  business 
in  London  who  has  important  work  to  do 
will  content  himself  with  an  occasional 
glimpse  at  the  war  news,  the  business  man 
in  Berlin,  and  everywhere  else  throughout 
Germany,   is   on   tenter-hooks   now  from 
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morning  to  night,  and  spends  practically- 
all  his  time  watching  for  news.  This  news, 
you  may  rely  upon  it,  is  duly  forthcoming ; 
but  as  to  its  dependability — ^well,  that  is 
another  matter.  Anyhow,  the  German 
swallows  it  like  he  might  run  into  a 
chemist's  and  swallow  some  opiate.  It 
deadens  his  anxiety  just  for  awhile ;  and 
as  soon  as  its  effects  begin  to  wear  off 
there  is  always  some  still  stronger  dose 
awaiting  him.  The  German  authorities 
see  to  that. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  that  I  should 
have  liked  to  write  about  Ruhleben, 
but  my  space  is  now  almost  completely 
filled,  and  I  must  confess  that  my  hand 
has  become  tired.  But  I  should  not  wish 
my  fellow-countrymen  in  Ruhleben  to  feel 
that,  since  my  return  to  London,  I  have 
been  inactive  on  their  behalf.     I  have  made 
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a  number  of  inquiries  and  I  find  with  very 
great  satisfaction  that  the  Ruhleben  Pri- 
soners Release  Society,  to  whom  all  credit 
is  due,  is  taking  every  reasonable  step 
that  can  be  taken  to  repatriate  men. 
Therefore,  all  I  need  do,  in  conclusion,  is 
to  pay  yet  one  more  tribute  to  those  brave 
men  I  have  left  behind  me  in  Ruhleben. 
They  bear  the  monotony  of  their  lives  like 
the  true  Britons  they  are,  and  what 
more  can  I  say  ? 


THE  END 
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